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50-Cent Art 


By means of an exhibition of beautiful ob- 
jects costing only 50 cents each, E. P. | 
Richardson, education director of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, is proving that art is not 
exclusively for the millionaire class. 

Although, writes Florence Davies in the 
Detroit News, there is a difference between the 
fine arts and the applied and decorative arts, 
since the former represents the personal crea- 


1931 No. 16 | 





very definite sense of pleasure and satisfaction 
to be derived from beauty in its more practi- 
cal phases. She writes further: “Riding on the 
wave of prosperity, the art institute has doubt- | 
less been just a little too much preoccupied 
with the fine arts and not quite enough con- 
cerned with the application of art to everyday 
life.” 

Miss Davies believes the 50-cent exhibition 
standard of the applied arts in everyday life. 
She suggests that an annual exhibition of ap- 
plied art be added to the Inustitute’s program. 
Citing the displays held by the Architectural 


| various arts and crafts allied with architecture, 
she complains that Detroit’s © architectural 








Tue Arr Dicesr will search for any rare 
book or manuscript a subscriber may want. 


shows have been limited almost entirely to the 
architectural field. 
Southern California Annual 

The Sixth Annual Southern California Ex- 
hibition will be held at the San Diego Fine 
Arts Gallery from June 6 to September 7. The 
show is open to artists within a radius of 225 
miles of San Diego. Five prizes will be of- 
fered. May 27 is the closing date for entries. 
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“The 


Sophisticate,’ by Alexandre Hogue 


Alexandre 


port rait of 


Reproduced herewith is 
“The 


Paige Shutters. 


Hogue’s 
Sophisticate,” a Elizabeth 
It won for its creator the most 
important prize at the fourth annual allied arts 


Texas—the $500 purchase 


| prize for a painting to form part of the perma- 


nent collection of the Dallas Art Association. 
Hogue’s reputation is rapidly becoming nation- 


wide. 


Women’s Head Gear 
An extraordinary collection of women’s head 
gear dating from the XVIIth century and ex- 
tending into the XIXth is on view for the 
entire Summer at the Chicago Art Institute. 
There are bonnets, caps, coifs, veils, chapeaux 
and all sorts of hair ornaments worn by the 
ladies of royalty and by 
peasants of Europe. 
An interesting legen@ in the French prov- 
ince of Savoy relates that when Saint Colom- 


the bourgeois and 


| bad came to convert the people to Christianity 


those who evaded his teachings and fled to the 


were changed into snakes. Since 


then the native women have commemorated 


the event by wearing a coil at the back of the 
head. In this exhibition there is 
from Savoy, 


a headdress 
with a velvet covered coil which 
| illustrates this custom. 


Drawings of the Steeplechase 


With an eye for the dramatic and the pic- | 


turesque, Paul Brown has completed a series 
drawings of the Grand National 
steeplechase, that classic of the turf held an- 
England. These pictures, showing 
clearing formidable obstacles, some 
| riderless and others falling with their gayly 


| of crayon 


nually in 
| horses 


ertson-Deschamps Galleries. 
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“Chester,” Sargent Johnson. First in sculpture. 





; 
“Prison Riot,’ Ross Moffett. First Award in Painting. 
1 





“Lithograph,” Lucile Blanch. First for Graphic Art. 


Judging by what the critics say, a compre- 


| hensive cross-section of contemporary Amer- 
| ican art, both modern and academic, has been 


achieved by the San Francisco Art Association 
in its 53rd annual exhibition being held in the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor until 
May 31. Although the Pacific Coast naturally 
dominates in the number of exhibits, the East 
is strongly represented by some of its most 
prominent artists. The show is large, compris- 


| ing 482 examples of paintings, sculpture and 
| the graphic arts. 


Western artists won a majority of the prizes, 


| which were awarded by a jury composed of 


Marian Simpson, Edward Bruce, Diego Rivera. 
Ralph Stackpole and Charles Stafford Duncan. 
‘The winners: Anne Bremer Memorial first prize, 
Arnold Blanch (Woodstock, N. Y.), “Girl’s 
Head” (oil); second Bremer prize, Willard 
Nash (Santa Fe), “Side of Engine” (wate: 
color); Marea W. Stone Memorial prize, Ed. 
Dreis (San Francisco), “Landscape With 





“Lendscape With 


Boats,” Ed. Dreis. 


“Head,” Arnold A. Blanch. 


First 
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Stone Memor.al Prize. 





Bremer Prize. 





“Side of Engine,’ Willard Nash. Second Bremer Prize. 
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Boats;” association’s first painting award, Ross 
Moffett (New York), “Prison Riot;” first 
sculpture award, Sargent Johnson (Berkeley), 
“Chester;” first water color award, Howard 
Jackson (San Francisco), “Fort;” first graphic 
arts award, Lucile Blanch, “Lithograph.” Hon- 
orable mentions: sculpture, Adeline Kent (San 
Francisco), “Nude Girl;” water color, Arvilla 
Parker (Berkeley), “Winding Road;” graphic 
arts, Parker L. Hall (Berkeley), “Little Circus, 
Cuernavaca.” 

The winning of the first award in sculpture 
by Sargent Johnson probably marks the first 
time that a Negro has taken a “first” in one of 
the nation’s major exhibitions. “Chester” was 
reproduced in Tue Art Dicest, 15th February, 
when it was included in the annual exhibition 
of the Harmon Foundation. Here it is 
duced again, for obvious reasons. 

The critic of the San Francisco Chronicle 
found the most striking feature of the show 
its catholicity: “The radical is welcome, and 
so is the conservative. Both groups are repre- 
sented, and fairly so. There is a plentiful sprin- 
kling, as well, of the work of those individual- 
ists who paint, regardless of what is happen- 
ing in art, as they jolly well please. It is a 
lion-and-lamb show, holding its separate points 
of enjoyment for the adherents of either school, 
and highly exciting to the fortunate, open- 
minded ones who can enjoy the whole parade 
without resenting the moderns for not being 
realistic, or the stand-patters for not 
modern.” 

Among the pictures which are meeting with 
the most public attention are Boris Deutsch’s 
“Christ” and Maynard Dixon’s “Ghost Peo- 
ple,” both of which have been reproduced on 
the covers of recent issues of Tue Art Dicesr. 
Two important prizes remain to be awarded— 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
purchase prize and the Harold L. Mack popula: 


prize. 


repro- 


being 


Illinois Popularity Prizes 
During the 11 days of the 5th annual exhi 
bition of the Illinois Academy of Fine Arts, 
at the new Merchandise Mart in Chicago, the 
attendance totaled 15,867, an average of nearly 
1,500 a day 
prizes were: first, H. Harrington Betts, 
Tudor of Placerville” 
“Two Ducks” 


ne. 


The winners of the popularity 
“Sam 
Lucile S. Dal- 
third, Othmar Hoffler, 


second, 
rymple, 


Ok 





The exhibition will be at 
in Springfield 


the State Museum 
the 
the winners of the purchase 


and 
prizes will be 


awarded there the latter part of May. Popu- 


throughout summer, 


larity awards also will be made there 


Mrs. Dale Arranging Shows 





On April 15 the active exhibition season of 
the Museum of French Art, New York, 
ended with “Degas and His Tradition.” The 
permanent collections will continue on view 


The public responded to the six exhibitions 
of the 1930-31 season, the last three of which, 
held in the new gallery, were arranged by Mrs 
Chester Dale. 





Mrs. Dale is preparing several shows fot 
1931- including “Renoir and His Tradi- 
tion.” There will also be an historical exhibi 





d a contemporary comparative show. 
Marie Dieterle Is Knighted 

Mme. Marie Dieterle, famous animal painter, 
whose father was Emile Van Marcke (pupil 
and friend of Troyon), has just been created 
by France a knight of the 
A pupil of her father, she exhibited her first 
picture at the Salon at the age of 17. She is 
represented in scores of museums and private 
collections throughout the world. 


Legion of Honor. 





“Marat,” by Martin de 


Grenoble. 


An absorbing exhibition of French Revolu- 
tionary relics is being held at the Carnavalet 
Museum in Paris. Many of the portraits 
cause astonishment because they are not in ac- 
cord with accepted notions of the originals. 
Reproduced above is a portrait of Marat, 
French revolutionary leader, by Martin de 
Grenoble,.which presents him purely as an in- 
tellectual; it bears the impress of a reflective 
mind. There is also a boyhood portrait of 
Robespierre by J. Boze in which the future 
bloody terro..st has a gentle smile. 

Among the most unforgettable relics of the 
Terror are those of Princess de Monaco, which 
include a portrait and a plait of hair, cut by 











of the Terror Is Presented in Paris 


“The Boy Robespierre,’ by J]. Boxe. 


her own hand in the prison at La Force. There 
are also portraits of Marie Antoinette. 

Raymond Lécuyer is quoted by the JIlus- 
trated London News: “The Revolution pro- 
vided painters, designers and engravers with 
a rich variety of new subjects. All were en- 
grossed in the great panorama of dramatic 
scenes then unrolled before their eyes. Every- 
thing around them was in a state of transition. 
Numbers of men newly prominent were avail- 
able as subjects of portraiture. Thanks to all 
those observers who felt the value of concrete 
details, the Paris of that time re-lives before 
our eyes, with all its hatreds and enthusiasms, 
its processions and its scaffolds.” 


Katchamakoff in Notable Sculpture Show 


Sculpture by Atanas Katchamakoff, Bul- 
=_—, ° . , . ° ~ 
garian-American artist of Palm Springs, Cal., 
who recently won the $1,500 Rosenthal china 


first prize at the Art Alliance of America with 
his “Indian Woman With Papoose,” is being 
shown at the Stendahl Art Galleries, Los An- 


geles, until June 6. Included are some of 





Katchamakoff’s best and most recent works 
“Madonna and Child,” winner of the California 
State Fair prize in 1929; “Grief,” winner of 
the first prize at the International Sculpture 
Exhibition in Berlin; “Promenade,” a plastic 


satire on the foibles of humanity; “Peasant 
Madonna,” symbolic of the eternal mother— 
earth herself; and the significant “Prayer.” 


“The Captive” was termed by one critic “an 
aesthetic achievemefit—symbolic in theme, dec- 
orative in style, rhythmic in form, architec- 
tural in conception.” 

Katchamakoff came to America in 1924 after 
a notable career in Europe first as lawyer and 
then as artist. In Hollywood he was designer 
for such moving picture epics as “The King 
of Kings,” “Helen of Troy,” and “Noah’s Ark,” 


and executed portraits of prominent people. 
His real work in America began two years 
ago when he settled in the beautiful desert 


oasis of Palm Springs, where he opened a 
studio and art gallery. Recently he founded 
the Palm Springs Art School. It is his dream 
to make Palm Springs one of the world’s art 
centers, because he believes artists would find 
inspiration, peace and energy to work there 
and to stimulate others. Katchamakoff re- 
sents the use of the word “modern” in con- 





nection with his sculpture, for he insists there 
is precedent for whatever an artist creates. 

Running concurrently with the Katchama- 
koff show at the Stendahl Galleries is an ex- 
hibition of paintings on silk and colored wood 
block prints by Chiura Obata, famous Japan- 
artist. One of the included is 
“Silence—High Sierras,” the original painting 
of which was presented by Obata to the Em- 
peror of Japan upon his coronation. 
nection with this show, a formal reception 
will be tendered to the Japanese prince. 


ese prints 


In con- 


“The Captive,” by Atanas Katchamakoff 
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“Portrait of Don Ignacio Omulryan y 


Rourera,” by Goya. 


It is now apparently the turn of the Euro- 
pean dealer to reap some of the benefit of 
the millions which the William Rockhill Nelson 
Trust of Kansas City is expending for old 
Harold Woodbury Parsons, art ad- 
viser of the Trust, has just sailed for Europe, 
where he will investigate of works 
European dealers have been importuning him 
to buy. He will use his judgment and bring 
back whatever he considers superlative. 

New York full of rumors that 
certain dealers were skimming the cream in 
the Kansas City Museum purchases; one rumor 
was to the effect that a. single dealer had 
provided three-fourths of the pictures bought 
so far. Tue Art Dicest asked for complete 
data of the purchases, with the dealers’ names, 
and the Nelson Trust provided a list. Analysis 
of this list shows that the sixty-five purchases 
of paintings and sculptures made in the last 
twelve months were distributed among 25 
American dealers, 8 European dealers, and 7 
private colllections, and that the dealer who 
was supposed to have gulped all the cream 
sold only two of them. 

Of the $1,500,000 already spent, approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 was distributed in America. 
There is $1,000.000 more of income accumu- 


masters. 
scores 


has_ been 


Clivette Is Dead 


dead. The that could 
entertain a world with marvelous stories is stitl, 


the imagination that made him one of P. T 


Clivette is tongue 


Barnum’s greatest press agents is cold, the 
magician’s hand that was “quicker than the 
eye” when he was a vaudeville headliner, as 
“The Man in Black,” is still, and the broad 
brush wherewith he painted pictures that many 
considered to be masterpieces is put away. 
Merton Clivette was 62 years old. He was 
born on June 11, 1868, at Portage City, Wis., 
and died on May 8, at his home, 92 Fifth Ave., 
New York. He is survived by his wife, Cath- 
erine Parker Clivette, civic leader and presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Un- 
just Convictions and of the Greenwich Histori- 


cal Society, and by a daughter, Juanyta Cli- 
vette, poet and newspaper writer. 








: Pictures Bought by Nelson Trust Will Make Kansas City a Mecca 
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“The Apparition of the Angel to Hager and Ismael in 


the Desert,” by 


lated by the $12,000,000 trust fund still to 


| expend. After that is gone, there will be ap- 


proximately $400,000 available each year for 
purchases. Twenty-five years from now’ the 
yield will have been $12,500,000; in a century, 
$42,500,000. 

Among the American and English dealers 
the following purchases were made: Agnew, 4; 
Ars Classica, 3; Bachstitz, 3; Boehler & Stein- 
meyer, 1; Brummer, 1; Durlacher, 3; Drey, 1; 
Duveen, 2; Findlay, Kansas City, 2; Gold- 
schmidt, 2; Heeramaneck, 1; Knoedler. 4; 
John Levy, 1; C. T. Loo, 1; Count Sala, Lon- 
don, 1; Sabin, London, 2; Scott & Fowles, 2; 
Sully, London, 1; Vose, Boston, 2; Wildenstein, 
1; Worch, 2; Yamanaka, 1; Yunt, 7. 

Quality and provenance of the works also 
have been criticized, but a careful analysis 
of the records shows that Kansas City has 
obtained works which any museum could be 
proud of, and some of such fineness and inter- 
est as will be calculated to make the Kansas 
City Museum a mecca for art lovers from 
everywhere. As an instance, THe Art Dicest 
in this issue reproduces three paintings. 

The picture on the cover, purchased from 
Bachstitz, is Rubens’ portrait of “Old Parr” 
(Thomas Parr), who was born in Winnington, 


The authentic life of Clivette, who was one- 
Indian, 
volume of entrancing 


make a 
Much of ie- 
gend grew up around him after he made his 
debut as a painter, but his real career and his 
contacts in life were colorful enough to make 
truth almost as strange as fiction. Most of 
the wild stories which he himself launched (for 


eighth undoubtedly would 


interest. 


he was one of the world’s greatest press agents) 
were merely “shockers.” Those who had the 
rare fortune to be his friends knew the real 
Clivette, admired him and loved him. 
Clivette’s parents took him to Wyoming 
when he was a child. The frontier was then 
a real frontier. His first job was on a news- 
paper run by Bill Nye. Under the tutelage of 
that consummate story teller, he learned things 
that were of use to him later as Barnum’s press 
agent. It was he who took England’s breath 
away by announcing that he had come as Bar- 





Tiepolo. 


f 


and 


1483, who died in London, 


in 1635, at the age of 152 years. The old boy 


England, in 


lived through the reign of ten monarchs, and 
might have reached the age of 200 if London 
had heard of him and induced him to 
make a visit. The visit proved one great round 
of receptions (even King Charles I thus hon- 
ored him) and at the end of seven weeks Old 
Parr laid down victim of “high 
life.’ These particulars are not legend, but a 


not 


and died, a 


matter of record. Those who would like to 
know more can consult the encyclopaedia. 
One story told of him is this: Charles I asked 


back his long life, 
there was any particular thing he was ashamed 
of. Old Parr answered: “Yes, Sire; at the age 
of 100 I was compelled to sit on the steps 


him if, in looking over 


of the parish church, wrapped in a sheet, as 
penance for infidelity to my wife.” 

The fire and construction of the Goya, re- 
produced above, is so admirable that Spanish 
art authorities have praised it as one of the 
master’s premier portraits. It was purchased 
The Tiepolo (purchased 
from A. S. Drey), is typical of the intellectual- 
ism of that late Renaissance painter. Royal 
Cortissoz wrote an enthusiastic article about 


it in the New York Herald Tribune last May. 


from Durlacher’s. 


num’s agent to buy Shakespeare’s home at 
Stratford-on-Avon and take it to America. 
Clivette took up 


many years was his diversion. 


Painting for 
Then, four sea- 


art long ago. 


sons ago, George S. Hellman, manager of the 
New Gallery in New York, saw his canvases 
and gave him an exhibition which made him 
He was 


many as the foremost genius of his time. 


famous in a single day. hailed by 
His 
works were shown in Paris and were enthusiasti- 
cally praised. Readers of Tue Art Dicest are 
familiar with his art So great was the 
furore that a certain promoter made a contract 
with Clivette. He failed to 
Clivette was beset with worry. 

31] 

i 


career. 
make _ good. 

His face grew 
thin, he became an ill man, but he kept on. 
On May 4 he was taken to the West Side Hos- 
pital, and an X-ray’ examination showed him 
to be suffering the 
He was too weak to be operated 
He was taken home, and died. 


from benign tumors of 
stomach. 


upon. 
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How Two Fake Angels Failed to Guard a Fake Renaissance Tomb 





Life Size Marble Angel Intended by 
Volpi to Flank Boston’s 
“Mino” Tomb. 


Through a spirit of sportsmanship, either 
unwisely employed, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Art, it is learned, 
its back for the 
of Catharina de Sabello, which was sold to it 
by Volpi, the Italian dealer, as a Mino da 


be a fake by 


Ww isely or 


has never asked 


money “Renaissance” tomb 


Fiesole, but which turned out to 
| 


Dossena. Denounced by the world’s experts, 
it has been removed to the cellar of the mu- 
seum. Even though Dossena admits making 


it, it is said that some of the trustees still think 
it genuine. The $100,000 they paid for it 
] if wisely used. 


could enrich the museum, 


“Tomb” 


of Catharina de Sabello Sold by Volpi to the 
Museum for $100,000 as a 
Mino da Fiesole. 


However, the Boston Museum did not fare 
as badly as it might. Volpi intended to sell 
them the two life-size Renaissance angels de- 
picted above, which, according to last reports, 
were still in his possession in Italy. Prepara- 
tion for an American deal was made in the 
regular way, by the employment of rather ex- 
pensive publicity in a certain section of the 
press. 
their detail will find large photographs of them 
in the Frick Art Reference Library, New York. 


Miss Helen Frick has gathered photographs of 


art Those who would like to study 


Art Expertization Is a Perilous Project 


The two sculptures reproduced below point 


a moral on certain phases of art selling and 


certain phases of art expertization. 

At the right is a marble bust sold in Europ« 
to Edsel Ford for $125,000 as a Mino da Fiesol: 
and presented by him to the Detroit Museum. 
In the November, 1925, i 
Bulletin, W. R. Valentiner wrote of it glowing!y. 


issue of the museum’s 


-_ 
¥ 


“Angel of the Annunciation.” Sold to 
an American Publisher. 


It was disputed by other authorities, and has 
Investi- 
gation disclosed that it was “planted” in a 
Florentine palace. 
supposed to 


now been withdrawn from exhibition. 


It is not by Dossena, and is 


have been manufactured in 
Florence. 
At the left is a companion piece to the 


Angel of the Annunciation” bought by a fa- 


Marble Bust Presented to Detroit Institute of 


Arts by Edsel Ford. 





Boston The Other Renaissance Angel In- 
tended to Flank Boston’s 
“Mino” Tomb. 
all the Dossena fakes; for she, herself. was 





sold a Dossena “Annunciation” by Volpi as a 
“Simone Martini.” The two angels depicted 
above were reproduced gloriously and in huge 
full-page size in the Spring supplement of an 
American art publication. 

If the Boston Museum sought to get 
$100,000 back it might not succeed. Pressure 
might be brought to bear on the Italian gov- 
ernment, for the art dealer’s brother is a high 
official. The moral of the transaction may be: 
Buy art only from sources that can guaran- 
tee, and let the guarantee be ironclad. 


its 


mous American publisher from an Italian dealer, 
and reproduced along with other reliefs, in an 
article by Dr. Valentiner in the February, 1924, 
number of Art in America headed “Marble 
Reliefs by Lorenzo Vecchietta.” Here is a quo- 
tation: “The noble slightly melancholic types 
are completely filled with the tender lyric at- 
mosphere of Sienese art and spread out their 
luxurious robes with such richness and beauty 
that we are reminded of Greek reliefs of the 
Vth century B. C. In fact it is probable that 
Vecchietta was influenced by classic art—if 
only late Roman—when he was in Rome in 
1464. Soon after this it was that these reliefs 
were probably made. They show a great ad- 
vance over the marble figures by this artist in 
the Loggia dei Nobili in Siena of the year 
1458-60.” 

The reproduction herewith is from a pho- 
tograph given by Dossena, who admitted he 
made the sculpture, to an American. Another 
is in the Frick Art Reference Library. 

Dr. Valentiner is the author of several fat 
and “authoritative” volumes. His latest book, 
“Rembrandt Portraits in America” 
*em!), is offered at $40. 


(count 


Dr. Robinson’s Bequest 


The large library of Dr. Edward Robinson. 
relating to archeology, classical literature and 
the history of ancient art and civilization, has 
been willed to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, of which he was director for more than 
20 years. Numerous art objects were left t 
Mrs. Robinson, but whether these will go to 
the museum will be determined by the wiodw. 

In the event that he had survived Mrs. Rob- 
inson, the director had intended to make be- 
cuests to the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens. 
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physician, who explained 


De Forest Is Dead 


Robert Weeks de Forest, president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, died in New 


York at the age of 84. The cause of death 


‘was weakness of age, according to the family 


that the philan- 
thropist’s heart had weakened gradually until 
it was no longer able to bear its burden. Mr. 
de Forest, whose death followed soon after that 
of Dr. Edward Robinson, director of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, was president for 18 years. 

Born on Charles Street, Mr. de Forest lived 
all his life in Greenwich Village, and when he 
died his residence was at 7 Washington Square 
North. He was fond of speaking of his boy- 
hood days when he flew a kite in the meadow 
which is now Madison Square Park, and of his 
trips up Broadway on a high bicycle before 
the days of traffic jams. A direct descendant 
of the “indefatigable Walloon,” Jesse de Forest, 
whose statue stands in Battery Park, he was 
called “Abou Ben Adhem,” because his name 
“led all the rest” in civic and welfare work. 

His interest in art was manifested early in 
his career and it took the form of systematic 
and intelligently directed efforts to make the 
best examples of art available for the enjoy- 
ment and culture of the general public. His 
gift of the American wing in. 1924 was re- 
garded as one of the most important devel- 
opments in the history of the museum. Mr. 
de Forest believed that the Hudson-Fulton ex- 
hibition of 1909 had demonstrated that Ameri- 
can decorative art had a place in the museum. 
At that time it did not contain a single piece 
of early native furniture. He began to lay 
plans for a wing with original American 
rooms, where furniture could be displayed in 
historic sequence. 

“Not a single room we have here,” Mr. de 
Forest said at the time of the opening, “would 
have endured had we not given it a refuge 
place. Here it will always maintain its identity. 
We have rescued from an undeserved oblivion 
what our forefathers created in the interests 
of beauty.” 

As president of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion he helped preserve artistic objects, pro- 
moted the adornment of the city and pre- 
vented as far as possible its disfigurement by 
unworthy structures. He was for many years 
president of the American Federation of Arts. 

“For about 25 years,” said William Sloane 
Coffin, secretary of the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum, “Mr. de Forest has deter- 





mined to a very large extent the policy of | 


the Metropolitan Museum. Its extraordinary 
growth during that period testifies to the con- 
fidence of New York in the wisdom of his 
policies. Interested in every detail, always ac- 
cessible to each member of the staff, the great 
purpose of his life was the development of the 
museum, particularly on the side of the applied 
arts and popular education in art. He was 
among the first to fully realize the important 
part played by museums in the public school 
system and of the great services which a mu- 
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Thieme Wins “Popular Vote” in California 


i 


“The Wharf,” by 


The artistic judgment of Mr. and Mrs. Pub- 
lic was given serious consideration at the annual 


Painters and Sculptors exhibition of the Los 


Angeles Museum. The museum officials estab- | 


lished a “Citizen’s Jury,” composed of visitors 
who were asked to vote on the exhibits they 
considered the best “buys.” In this way they 
hoped to promote a more definite interest in 
art and to give opportunity for constructive 


rather than destructive criticism plus an urge | 


seum may render to the art trades which 
form so important a part of the commercial 
life of New York City. The gift of the Ameri- 
can wing by Mr. and Mrs. de Forest is splen- 
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4 National Art 


Rose Room 





Thursday, May 21st and 
Friday, May 22nd 
AFTERNOON SESSION at 2:00 


English and French Period Furniture, 
Gothic and Renaissance Tapestries 
Decorative Paintings, Mirrors, and Art 
Objects 
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Property of 
MRS. MITCHEL C. HARRISON 


Wirn Appitions 


Exhibition of the Harrison property will commence Sunday, May 
17th, and will continue until time of sale. American and English 
Furniture on view beginning Sunday, May 24th, until dates of sale. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Sales conducted by 


FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN 
AUCTIONEER 
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, 


Anthony Thieme. 


“The 
Wharf” by Anthony Thieme, Boston artist, was 
an overwhelming winner. 

Other selections in the order of their popu- 
larity were: “After Storm,” William Henry 
Price (Cal.); “Winter’s Kingdom,” Leland 
Curtis (Cal.); “Portrait of Harold Janeway,” 
Gaston Lavrilier (Cal.); and “Mt. San Jacin- 
to,” H. Emerson Lewis (Cal.). 


to see values in terms of possession. 


The two lead- 
ing pieces of sculpture were by Jason Herron 
and Albert Henry King, both of California. 


did proof of their love for American art, their 
pride in its traditions, and their desire to 
glorify the American home, complete in its 
furnishings.” 
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O'Higgins, Mexico’s “Brueghel,” Shows Here 





“The Plaza,” by Paul O’ Higgins. 


Paul O’Higgins will be the last of the out- 
standing painters of the modern Mexican 
school to figure in the cycle of exhibitions at 
the John Levy New York, this 
Spring. O’Higgins, whose show will be held 
from May 18 to 30, was born in California 
but early emigrated to Mexico and has thor- 


Galleries, 


oughly assimilated the spirit and color of his | 


adopted land. It has been said of O’Higgins 
that he portrays the activities of Mexican 
village life with all the zest of a modern Pieter 


In Praise of Rebellion 


Commenting on the rebellion of the Young 
Architects who, after being rejected by the 
Architectural League, held their own exhibition 
in New York, the Sun said editorially: 

“It is a good thing to have regularity and 
conformity in it is a good thing also to 
and The 
revolutionists of today supply the platitudes 


art; 
have discontent, dissent rebellion. 
of tomorrow. The Young Architects may be 
outvoted in lawfully constituted assemblies of 
the well informed, but for the artistic welfare 
of all of us it is well they have the courage and 
the forcefulness to start their own exhibition.” 





PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


ART EXPERT 


Whose attributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filie Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


CONGRESS HOTEL 


CHICAGO | 








Chev: Prof.P. FARINA 
EXPERT RESTORER OF 
“OLD MASTERS” 


AND AUTHORITY ON THEIR AUTHORSHIP 
1350 South 51st St., PHILADELPHIA 
200 West 57th St. NEW YORK 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt | | 


Brueghel, and that his work is so characteris- 
tically “Mexican” that only his name betrays 
his nationality. 

By this series of exhibitions the John Levy 
Galleries have presented a practical resume of 
Mexican art through the work of such artists 
as Jean Charlot, Joaquin Clausell, Rufino 
Tamayo and O’/Higgins. Unlike Jose Clemente 
Orozco and Diego Rivera, those other leaders 
of the so-called Mexican Renaissance, these 
men were heretofore little known in New York. 


Greenwich Annual Show 
The Greenwich Society of Artists is holding 
its Thirteenth Annual Exhibition at the Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn., until May 
24. The council of the Society is made up of 
Leonard Ochtman, president; J. Alden Twacht- 
man, vice-president; Dorothy Ochtman, secre- 

tary, and William B. Tubby, treasurer. 


Soviet Barred from Show 
Because Switzerland has had no diplomatic 
relations with Russia since 1923, the Federa- 
tion Council has refused to allow the Soviet 
government to participate in the international 
art exhibition to be held in Berne in 1934. 


Stupio Founpep 
1840 


In New York 
Since 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 


M. J. ROUGERON 
101 Park Avenue New York 


Member: American Artists Professional 
League and Antique and Decorative Arts 
League 





EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


RHODODENDRONS AND MOUNTAIN 
LAUREL 


Write for Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 


Box 578 ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 





Royal Acodedwy 


London was startled when it learned that 
three paintings accepted by the Royal Acad- 
emy for its 1931 exhibition, had turned out to 
be enlarged photographs, painted over, and had 
been removed. The central figure in the sensa- 
tion is Reginald G. Eves, member of the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters, according to the 
London Daily Mirror. When only an obscure 
artist, he was discovered by John Singer Sar- 
gent, who made him his protege. He has exhib- 
ited at the Royal Academy and has painted 
portraits of the Queen of Spain, Princess Bea- 
trice, Lady Diana Manners, Judge Darling and 
Stanley Baldwin. 

Sir William Llewellyn, president of the Royal 


| Academy, vetoed the election of Eves to the 


Academy. Two of the works were London 
scenes and a third was a view in Venice. “In 
several places on the pictures,” Sir William 
said, “the photographs were plainly apparent. 
But that was not what led to the discovery. 
Several members of the committee remarked on 
the intricate architectural details of the pic- 
tures, which upon examination showed photo- 
graphs underneath. They were merely colored 
photographs. 

The exhibition contains 1,691 works, of 
which only 155 are by members or associates 
of the Academy. These were weeded from 
10,902 works submitted. The newspapers ask, 
“What will be the fate of the others?” 

The jurors, apparently, lowered the bars for 
modernism, with the result that the critics 
called it the most bewildering collection ever 
shown at Burlington House. Especial atten- 
tion was attracted by “Old Battersea Bridge” 
and “The Green Dress,” by Walter Greaves, 
friend and disciple of Whistler, which have been 
bought by the Chantry Bequest. Other high 
marks are Augustus John’s portraits of Vis- 
count d’Abernon and William B. Yeats, and 
Sir John Lavery’s portrait of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

Monumental pieces of sculpture are rare, 
because of financial conditions. 


Parmelee Bequeaths Art 


The will of James Parmelee of Washington, 
D. C., provides that after the death of his 
widow all American art objects are to go to 
the Corcoran Gallery, all foreign objects, in- 
cluding his Japanese prints, to the Cleveland 
Museum, and a XIVth century stained glass 
window to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
| Foundation. 
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Byzantine 


For the first time in art history a compre- 
hensive collection of Byzantine art, represent- 
ing the culture of ten centuries, will be put 
on view in Paris on May 27. The American 
committee of the exposition, under the auspices 
of the College Art Association and aided by 
Joseph Brummer, announces that it has as- 
sembled more than thirty important loans from 
private collections and museums. The exhibi- 
tion will be held at the Musée des Arts Deco- 
ratifs in the Louvre. 

The term “Byzantine,” when used as the 
description of a style, includes the period which 
stretches from the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era to the Turkish conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1453. Although, more technically, 
the art of the earlier Christians is described as 
“early Christian,” this exhibition will include 
many unique contributions of that period. 


Byzantine art blends the naturalism of clas- | 


sical art with the form and color of the East. 

The American collectors and loans from their 
collections include: 
Bliss, one piece; Joseph Brummer, eighteen 


pieces; Detroit Institute of Arts, two pieces; | 


A. S. Drey, two pieces; Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, two 
pieces; Edward T. Newell, one piece; Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., one piece; E. & A. 
Silberman, two pieces; Stora, one piece. 


Tottington Heads Dealers 

Otto Tottington, president of Kennedy & 
Co., has been elected president of the American 
Art Dealers association, and Arthur Kocian of 
the Noonan-Kocian Company, St. Louis, vice- 
president. Robert Macbeth was elected treas- 
urer and Walter M. Grant was re-elected sec- 
retary. 
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730 Fifth Avenue 


(1769-1830) size 30x25 inches 
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Omaha Gets an Iowa Idyl by Grant Wood 





“Stone City,” by Grant Wood. 


Grant Wood’s painting, “Stone City,” an 
interpretation of Iowa landscape, has been ac- 
quired by the Art Institute of Omaha. Being 
an Iowan himself, Mr. Wood has interpreted 
through pattern and structural design the pride 


of soil and home, which is so evident in Iowa 
and 
Slight exaggeration and kindly humor empha- 


which he himself understands so well. 


size the integral American qualities of this mid- 
western scene. The hills roll perfectly, and the 
distance becomes an idyl. Mr. Wood, whose 
work is so essentially American, won the Nor- 
Wait 


Gothic” at Chicago’s last annual, and the pic- 


man Harris prize for his “American 


ture, the most talked of work in the show, is 


now on view at the Buffalo annual. 





1830. 


METROPOLITAN GALLERIES 


Heckscher Building New York City 


Sir Thomas Lawrence was born May 4, 1769, at Bristol, England. 
At the age of 6 he was already able to make sketches of people and 
was considered an infant prodigy. His debut as a crayon portrait 
painter was made at Oxford about 1782 and three years later he 
began to paint in oil. He went to London in 1787 and was received as 
a student at the Royal Academy. Due to the fact that his reputation 
increased very rapidly, he became an Associate of the Academy in 
1791. Upon the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1792, he was 
appointed principal painter to the king in succession to the former. 
In 1794 he became a Royal Academician, was recognized as the fash- 
ionable portrait painter of the age. The Academy chose him as its 
President in 1820 and he held this position until his death, January 7, 


The reproduction to the left is that of “The Boy with the Quill Pen,” 
which is representative of Lawrence at the height of his career. It 
is in beautiful condition and is now on view at the above address. 


PORTRAITS AND LANDSCAPES 
of the 
ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY 
DUTCH XVII CENTURY 
SPANISH XVII and XVIII CENTURIES 
VENETIAN XVI CENTURY 


ALSO EARLY AMERICAN 
and CONTEMPORARY ART 


Dealers and Collectors are invited to visit our new galleries or com- 
municate with us regarding purchase or sale of paintings or collections 
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The “Vaughn” 


Portrait of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart. 


The Thomas B. Clarke collection of 175 early 
American portraits will be sold as a unit at a 
private sale on June 15, according to an an- 
nouncement made as executor by the City 
Bank Trust Company. Friends of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and Yale University 
are among those who are interested in acquiring 
the collection, which is estimated to be worth 
$1,000,000. Albert E. Gallatin, founder of the 
Gallery of Living Art at New York University, 
sought to have Congress acquire it for the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. The bank will re- 


Farmers’ 


ceive bids until noon on June 15, and reserves 
the right to reject any or all bids. 


Among the artists Morse, 


represented are 





















“New Encianp Harsor”’ 





by Anthony Thieme 


PAINTINGS 
ANTHONY THIEME 


CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT 
and COMPANY 


May 6th to 30th 





Chicago, Ill. 


Clarke Portraits to Be Sold June 15 as Unit 





“Richard Bellingham, Governor of 
Massachusetts.” Painted 1641. 


Neagle, Sully, Waldo, Trumbull, 
Peale and Robert Fulton. The collection begins 
historically with a work by Jacobus Gerritsen 
Strycher, a Dutch contemporary of Rembrandt, 
who came to America in 1651, and continues 
through the developments of British tradition 
on American soil down to Gilbert Stuart. 

There are 29 Stuarts, headed by the famous 
“Vaughan” Washington, herewith reproduced, 
which Mr. Clarke bought in Philadelphia in 
1912 for $16,000, and which is now estimated 
by art collectors to be worth more than $250,- 
009. The Bellingham portrait, also reproduced, 
is believed to be the first portrait painted in 
America. It was limned in Boston in 1641. 

Of the 175 portraits, 164 are now on view at 
the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. The 
other 11 may be seen at 22 East 35th St., New 
York. 


Near Eastern Ceramics 

A loan exhibition of ceramic art of the Near 
East, 
era from Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Persia 
and Asia Minor, is being held at the Metropol- 
itan Museum until June 28. It offers an op- 
portunity to students of ceramic art and to art 
lovers to become better acquainted with the 
decoration de- 
veloped by the potters of the Near East. The 


various processes of ceramic 


patterns and decorative figure compositions 
created by Mohammedan artists from the VIIth 


XVIIIth 


esting to designers of ornament. 


century to the are especially inter- 

Notable specimens 
of V. Macy 
Horace Havemeyer, Henry C. Leberthon, Ed- 
ward C. Moore, Jr., Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Charles B. Hoyt, Sam A. Lewisohn, Agnes M. 
Carpenter, John A. Chamberlain, Eustache de 
Lorey, Alfred F. Pillsbury, James J. Rorimer 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


Supplementing these are a few examples owned 
hy } 


come from the estate 


Everit and the collections of 


and the University 


the museum. 





international Art Foundries 
545 Fifth Ave. 


Finest Execution 
of Statuary and 
Ornamental Bronze 


Antique and Modern Bronzes 
Pearson Gallery of Sculpture 





Rembrandt | 





comprising pottery of the Mohammedan | 





The Southwest 





“Springtime in Dallas,” Minnie Bowles. 


A red bud tree against a background of the 
Dallas commercial skyline—a skyline typical 
of almost any of the larger Texas cities—is 
depicted here by Minnie Bowles in “Spring- 
time in Dallas.” The painting is one of 30 
canvases included in the artist’s exhibition be- 
ing held at the Harry 
Dallas, through May. 

Miss Bowles is considered one of the most 
talented of the younger painters now coming 
into prominence in the Southwest. She is a 
former pupil of Guy Wiggins and Frank Klep- 


per, and will study in Europe this Summer 
under Henry B. Snell. 


Lawrence Galleries, 
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a The Soviet Sells Harvard Students Hold a Big Degas Show 


Contrary to denials, the Soviet government 








: An exhibition of paintings, pastels and draw- 
is selling some of the finest pictures from. the 


j ings by Edgar Degas, arranged by a group of | 
Hermitage Museum in Petrograd. And, aiso | students of Harvard University and Radcliffe | 
contrary to denials, Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, | College, is being held at the Fogg Art Museum | 
the American Secretary of the Treasury has | until May 30. The show is intended to present | 

if purchased “The Annunciation” by Jan van | the work of this master in all its varied aspects, 

; Eyck and at least five other major works, in- | stressing his range and versatility. The draw- 


cluding a Rembrandt and a Van Dyck. It is ings make possible an interesting comparison 
between his studies and his finished works. 

Degas (1834-1917) is known especially for 
his dancers of the ballet and opera, for his 
realistic racing scenes, and for his studies of 
pictures must have cost him nearly $2,000,000, | design and gesture ofthe nude figure. His por- 
traits, with their careful composition and ex- 
ceptional color, though perhaps less known, are | 
of equal importance. It is on this latter phase 
of Degas’s art that the Fogg exhibition is par- 
ticularly strong, the-early “Portrait of Jules 
Finot,” lent by Adolph Lewisohn, and _ the 
ployed throughout the transactions. It is not | much later “Portrait of Diego Martelli,” lent “Diego Martelli,” by Degas. 
by Knoedler & Co., being perhaps the most Loaned by Knoedler Galleries. 
interesting examples in the show. Studies for 
both are also on view. 





not known what prices he paid, but since the 


Russian government has asked figures that the 


art world has regarded as almost prohibitive, the 


and possibly much more. 
The art firm of Knoedier’s has arranged these 


sales, and, according to report, has itself be- 


come the owner of one or two Hermitage mas- 





terpieces. The utmost secrecy has been em- 


known exactly how many pictures have been 


brought to America. Tue Arr Dicest in its 
next number hopes to give more details. 


“The Laundresses,” one of Degas’s most famous 
; 5 ; 3 Private collectors and dealers co-operated | paintings. From Durand-Ruel came the early 
Several stories have been circulated in ex- | generously with the students to make the show example, “An Old Italian Beggar Woman;” a 
planation of the fact that Carl Henshel, head | a success. The pastel, “Portrait of a Woman,” portrait of the artist’s father, “Auguste Degas 
of Knoedler’s is acting as commissioner for the | was lent by Seligmann & Co. and the Wilden- | and His Secretary,” and the pastel, “Gosite du 
Soviet government instead of Sir Joseph Du- | stein Galleries sent the early portrait, “The | Bain.” Dancers are represented by “Two 
veen, who is proud of being called “the world’s | Woman in Red.” Howard Sachs contributed | Dancers Backstage.” lent by Knoedler’s. 
greatest art dealer.’ One is rather humorous, : gsm 
| soe eras Se Neh OPP |. "yi acey Sins Bloomin the Spcing | ccivim of eins, tam eomuhabls nk 
3 son given most credence by New York art April Caricatures bring May Flowers, at the viduality and —— oF | Sreetanen. Among 
dealers, however, is that Sir Joseph, on finding | Downtown Gallery, for the April exhibition of | ~ ag vay ; ee ae —— 
how high the Soviet’s prices are, and that the : Sterne, Max Weber, Bernard Karfiol, Nan W = 
ye : s eV E oo son, Charles Demuth, Pop Hart, Marjorie 
Soviet would pay only a small commission for is le eA as ol Bale elt tated tale eeetnae, hillips. Gle pr eae a ar 
selling, decided the job would be unprofitable. ee ee : ee eee Phil PS, Glenn Coleman, Stuart Davis, Charles 
Si ag Dg RR AO A porary American artists. In spite of the re- | Sheeler and William Zorach. 
.very y g 
because he fears that pictures he offers to his cay LATS 
best customers will afterwards be proffered by | 
someone else at lower prices,—something cal- 
culated to establish a bad feeling between dealer | 
and client. 
The Rembrandt Mr. Mellon bought is be- 
lieved to be either “A Turk” or the still 
greater “Portrait of a Man.” The famous 
Hermitage portrait of Rembrandt’s son Titus 
(already smitten with consumption) is in 
America, maybe as Knoedler’s, maybe as Mr. 
Mellon’s. The Van Dyck bought by Mr. Mel- 
lon is said, almost authoritatively, to be the 
splendid “Philip Lord Wharton,” outdoor and 
velvet-clad. The famous and magnificent 
Chardin, “The House of Cards,” was brought 
to America. Report said the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries had bought it; this Mr. Felix Wildenstein 
denied. 
It is known that the National Gallery in | 
London has acquired Tiepolo’s gigantic “Feast | 
of Cleopatra” from the Hermitage, and that 
the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam has bought 
Hals’s “Portrait of a Man.” Other sales to Eu- | 
ropean museums are said to be pending. Mr. | 
Henschel is now in Germany, where the firm { 
| of Margraf (which is behind the art firms of 


caricatures by Peggy Bacon is being followed 





Notice of Sale 


of the famous 


"THOMAS B. CLARKE COLLECTION 










of Portraits 
by Early American Artists 



























FFERS will be received by the undersigned until 12 o’clock 
noon, Eastern Standard Time, June 15, 1931, for the Thomas 
B. Clarke collection of 175 portraits by early American artists. 

This collection includes many outstanding portraits by Gilbert 
Stuart, Rembrandt Peale, William Dunlap, Charles Bridges, Peter 
Pelham, and other celebrated American Artists. 

The collection will be sold only as an entirety. The’ trust com- 
Nei Wien Meiens aint te seid wo te pany reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
co-operating with him. 

Certain it is that the Soviet, with ideas and | 
ideals so new that they cannot be understood | 
in the art world, is less worshipful of old mas- 
ters than is the old social order, and is willing 
to barter them for the “five year plan.” 


One hundred and sixty-four of these portraits are now on exhi- 
bition at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and the remaining eleven may be examined at 22 East 
35th Street, New York City. 


Information in regard to the collection, terms and conditions of 





sale will be furnished on application. 





PICTURE SALESMAN 


Desired; high-grade picture salesman, good person- 
ality; one who has been accustomed to dealing in 
old masters to the high-class clientele; write giving 
full particulars, Box 501-A. 


The Art Digest, Inc., 116 East 59th St. 
New York City 















City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


22 William Street, New York City 
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50 Paintings by 50 Artists to Start Tour 





“Banana Vendor,” 


the 
Arts are being held 


Three circuit exhibitions formed by 


American Federation of 
at the Brooklyn Museum in connection with 
the annual convention, 
there May 18 to 20. 


these is a collection of 50 paintings by 


which will take place 
The most important of 
the 
American art- 
which has just been assembled by Louis 
Bliss Gillet and which for the next year will 


same number of contemporary 
ists, 


The second is 
a group of 20 portraits, which is just returning 
from and the third is of colored re- 
productions selected by Allan Eaton of the Sage 
Foundation. 

The policy of the president of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. Whiting, is to have each of the im- 
portant shows selected by one person. This 
practice, though the results may evidence the 
bias of one individual’s taste, avoids the un- 
fortunate omissions due to conflicts of jury, 
and makes for a certain homogeneity and for 
range and variety proportionate to the breadth 


be shown in several museums. 


a circuit, 


by James Chapin. 


and catholicity of the inviter’s 

Mr. Gillet, whose taste and judgment are 
reflected in the present collection of 50 pic- 
tures, was formerly exhibition manager on the 


road for the Macbeth and Milch galleries of 


own taste. 


New York, and is now associated with the ex- 


hibition department of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. Mr. Gillet decided that a wider 
variety might be obtained by selecting the 50 
paintings from the outstanding annual exhibi- 
tions of the year and by inviting some from 
the artists themselves. It has been his special 
aim to include the most modern painters with 
the long recognized ones. The exhibition is 
carefully balanced, for it contains figure pieces, 
landscapes, seascapes, street scenes, still lifes, 
and one interior. In order to stimulate sales 
on the tour now starting great care has been 
taken to choose galleries where the pictures 
may be shown to advantage and where it will 
be possible for many people to see them. 
The fifty artists whose paintings were chosen 
are: Ivan LeLorraine Albright, Walter Emer- 
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William Burton by Nathaniel Hone 
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EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTINGS BY 





| exhibition of modern French art. 





New York Season 


Following a season devoted largely to the 
work of contemporary American art, the Mon- 
tross Galleries are finishing with a retrospective 
The Sun 
likened the show to a “diary of the Montross 
Galleries, for it recalls many pleasant events of 
the past in the same rooms.” There are an 


early “Still Life’ by Matisse, Chirico’s fabu- 


| lous horses, and examples by Cézanne, Kisling, 


Vlaminck, Jacques Manuy and Willem van 


| Konijnenburg, among others. 


The Times spoke of the exhibition as a 
itable art dealer’s holiday,” and added 


“ver- 
“we 


| must not forget that Mr. Montross was one of 


the true pioneers. He introduced modern 
| French art long, long ago, so long ago that 
| nearly everybody laughed. Few indeed will 


| laugh today, 


as they go about inspecting the 

really fine examples arrayed for inspection.” 
* * o 

Matisse’s “Still Life,” which 

dates from an exhibition in these galleries in 


Concerning 


| the days when he was not the famous artist 


| he is today, 


the Post said: “It must have 


| been painted before the artist decided to rid 


himself of all the formulas of accepted pro- 
cedure and viewpoint about painting and get 
a new vision, the fresh, unspoiled view of the 
world a child enjoys, for this charming canvas 
is a perfect example of traditional approach 
and conventional artistic performance—per- 
fectly sound and rather uninspired. But it 
should be kept on view a long time till all 


| the people who still imagine that Matisse can- 


| not draw 


in the academic style come in and 


| discover how mistaken such an idea was.” 


* *£ * 


The National Association of Women Paint- 


| ers and Sculptors is holding its annual Spring 


| Philip L. Hale, Charles W. 


exhibition at the Argent Galleries. Besides 
paintings there is a representative array of 
sculpture and prints. Henry McBride of the 
Sun termed the show “lively and interesting” 


son Baum, Theresa Bernstein, R. Sloan Bredin, 
Alexander Brook, Emil Carlsen, James Chapin, 
Jay Connaway, Charles H. Davis, Julius Delbos, 
Walter Farndon, Gertrude Fiske, Howard Giles, 
Hawthorne, Robert 


Henri, Isabel Hickey, Felicie W. Howell, Eric 
Hudson, John C. Johanson, Bernard Karfiol, 


Leon Kroll, Jonas Lie, J. Ward Lockwood, 
Harriet Lord, Luigi Lucioni, Jean MacLane, 
George Macrum, William Meyerowitz, F. Luis 


Mora, Jerome Myers, Kanji Nakamura, John 
Noble, Malcolm Parcell, M. Elizabeth Price, 


Edward W. Redfield, William Ritschel, Dimitri 


| Romanovsky, Simka Simkhovitch, William H. 


| Singer, Jr., 








John Sloan, Francis Speight, Mau- 
rice Sterne, Fred Wagner, Martha Walter, Irv- 
ing R. Wiles, Grant Wood, Carl Wuermer and 
Cullen Yates. 


XHIBITION OF 
SCULPTURE BY 


ATANAS KATCHAMAKOFF 


May 11 to June 6 
e 


Stendahl Art Gallery 


(Ambassador Hotel) 









Los Angeles California 








yee 








and spoke of the newcomers to the association 
“carrying off the honors.” 

The Post: “The show is a commendable 
event. The selection is well made, the items 
of exhibit attractively related, and the listing 
kept within the limits of visibility. Excellent 
landscapes by Marion Boyd Allen, Hortense 
Budell, Ethel B. Colver, Fern Coppedge, Erna 
Lange and Daisy M. Hughes make immediate 
impression. . . . Still lifes and flower studies 
rank highly throughout the exhibit: of de- 
cidedly different character, they each possess 
particular attributes of interest in color, line 
or arrangement.” 

* * * 


At the Weyhe Gallery Adolf Dehn is ex- 
hibiting a group of his recent drawings, com- 
prising for the most part Minnesota landscapes 
and industrial subjects. Because of the va- 
riety of tonal effects and the beauty of rich 
color which Mr. Dehn achieves, although he 
uses only india ink in his work, the critic of 
the Post gave these drawings the appelation 
of painting: 

“He shows the flat country stretching in- 
definitely to a boundless horizon under a low 
sky suffused with light so that every object 
stands out sharply. He even dares to look the 
sun in the eye and set down its rhetorical ges- 
tures in a refulgent sunset which obliterates 
practically all the solidity of the world, or at 
a cold dawn which chills you to the bone. He 
shows us the flashing white light of industrial 
plants dramatically opposed to the _ black 
murkiness of the structures. Or he depicts a 
romantic lake with little wooded arms running 
out into the water and dark forests engirdling 
it. There are a swift response to the thing 
seen in all this work and an individual ability 
to seize its essential character in line and color.” 

* * * 


Dancers, clowns and circus performers still 
hold the fancy of Everett Shinn, now exhibiting 
at the Metropolitan Galleries. Catching swift 
fugitive impressions from the footlights and the 
glare of tent lights, the artist records his 
themes, feeling them as well as seeing them. 

“Often the work,” said the Post, “does not 
go beyond a certain pyrotechnical achievement, 
but in many paintings there are soundness and 
style as well as technical cleverness. There are, 
further, many street scenes of Paris and New 
York, such as “The Rag Picker,’ which have 
directness and objective veracity of statement 
brilliantly set down in a highly personal style.” 

+ ee 

The first large showing of the work of Abbot 

Thayer since the memorial exhibition at the 


[Continued on page 18] 









Preferred by those who are sensitive to distinc- 
tion and beauty in their environment and 
appreciate superiority in service and cuisine. 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 







| institution to 


| instruct them. 
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Men 





“Rebel Angel,” W.T. Mosman. 


Like National 


standing as granite against 


Academy of 
the tempest of 


the 


modernism, the American Academy in Rome 
year after year upholds the tradition of class- 
icism in selecting the young artists and sculp- 
sent to Rome as fellows of the 
study for three years in an old 
the Eternal City’s wealth of 
renaissance art to inspire and 


tors who are 


palace with 
ancient and 
And equally as faithful stands 
the Yale School of Fine Arts to prepare students 


| for the honor. 


This year’s prizes have just been awarded, 
and the winning works are now on view at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 
The Prix de Rome man in painting is Harry 
Gregory Ackerman, New York, who has studied 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts, the school 
of the National Academy of Design, the Art 


| Students League, the Tiffany Foundation and 


| the 


Beaux Arts Institute of Design. The 
winner in sculpture is Warren T. Mosman, 
Bridgeport, Conn., who won the Alice Kimbal 


Design, | 


Again Take 


the Roman Prizes 





“Madonna of the Park,’ by Harry Gregory Ackerman. 


English Fellowship last year, and who has 
studied a year in Paris and five years at the 
Yale School of Fine Arts. 

The value of each fellowship is about $8,000, 
and each includes membership in the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. 

Three mentions were made: 
Painting—Arthur Schmalz, Chicago. Sculpture 
—Robert Johnson McKnight, Springfield, O.; 
Peter S. Saldibar, West Haven, Conn. 

The juries this year were composed as fol- 
low: Painting, Barry Faulkner, Gari Melchers, 
Abram Poole, Ezra Winter, Austin Purves, Jr. 
Sculpture—James E. Fraser, Edward McCar- 
tan, Hermon A. McNeil, Adolph A. Weinman, 
Charles Keck. Each but one is a member or 
an associate member of the National Academy 
of Design. 


honorable 


The Rome prize in architecture, known as 
the Katherine Edwards Gordon Fellowship, 
went to Henry D. Mirick of Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Neil Hamill Park 
of Little Rock College and Cornell University 
was the winner of the Kate Lancaster Brewster 
Fellowship in landscape architecture. 
























Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
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Summer’s 
Return in 
the Land 
of the 
Vikings 


Recent Work 
of the 
American Artist 


William H. 


Singer, Jr. 
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Crowds See Famous Gainsboroughs in Cincinnati Exhibition 





“Mary Lady Erne and Maria Viscountess Dillon,’ by Gainsborough. 


Cincinnati’s great Gainsborough exhibition, 
being held in the Museum during May, in 
which the art of the English master is being 
given its most complete review so far in Amer- 
ica, is a decided success. Crowds throng the 


PAUL GUILLAUME 


First Class Paintings by 
RENOIR CEZANNE, MATISSE 
PICASSO, MANET, SEURAT, 
DOUANIER, ROUSSEAU, SOUTINE, 
MARIE LAURENCIN, FAUTRIER, 
GOERG, UTRILLO, MODIGLIANI 

DERAIN 
FINE PIECES 
OF ANTIQUE NEGRO ART 
59, Rue La Boetie, PARIS 








RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 
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| galleries every day, many of the visitors being 
| strangers. 


Two of the most important and most ad- 
mired of the 50 paintings are “Watering 
Horses” and the portrait of “Mary Lady Erne 
and Henrietta Maria Viscountess Dillon,” both 


| loaned by the Howard Young Galleries of New 


| York. 


Originally in the well-known collection of Sir 
Jchn Leicester, “Watering Horses” passed to 
J. L. Parker from whom it was purchased by 
William, Lord of Lonsdale. It later came 
into the possession of Sir Charles Tennant of 


London, where it remained until recently 


| brought to America by Howard Young. In 


1802 the picture was the property of Lord 
Robert Spencer. It is not without 
that "Gainsborough is called the 
English nobility. 


reason 
favorite of 


An exceptional example of Gainsborough’s 
much later fashionable portrait period is the 
portrait group. 
eldest daughter of the Bishop of Derry, who in 





1789 married Lord Erne (later Earl Erne) 
Ogunguit’s Ninth Annual 
The Ogunguit Art Center of Ogunguit, 


Maine, announces its Ninth Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings and Etchings to be held in two 
sections—from June 15 to July 30 and from 
Aug. 2 to Sept. 15. The closing date for en- 
tries for the first will be June 5, and for the 
sceond July 10. 











NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


3, Avenue Pierre I* de Serbie. 








BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris | 


On the right is Lady Erne, | 









“Watering Horses,’ by Thomas Gainsborough 


Lady Dillon, shown on the left, was the on!y 
daughter of the first Baron of Mulgrave, and 
married the first Viscount of Dillon. She died 
at the age of 25, just a few years after sitting 
to Gainsborough, while Lady Erne was a prom- 
inent figure in English society for 60 years after 
the portrait was painted. The group was done 
for Lord Mulgrave, a great patron of Gains- 
borough. 
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RARE PRINTS 
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Luristan Discoveries Shed New Light on the History of Art 








Bit End. Winged Sphinx with Bull Headdress. Bit End Showing an Ibex. From Ancient 
Courtesy Nazare Aga. Luristan Grave. Courtesy Nazare Aga. 


The recent discovery of a series of bronzes , in various respects. Finally a young and dar- 
in Luristan, a mountainous province of west- | ing Teheran dealer named Rabenou, anxious 

to clear up the matter, sought the trihesman 
| leader, a chieftain of terrifying reputation. He 
was made welcome, provided with a Lur escort, 
| and travelled through the entire country, where | 
importance. The exhibit, states Arthur Upham | he gathered many pieces of importance and 
Pope in the Jilustrated London News, is a com- | complete information. 

These bronzes were excavated from tombs 
scattered over a wide area, such as Harsin, 
Kakavand, Awlad, Kubad, Mumivad and Tar- | 
vigorous and ingenious decorative idiom. The | han. Each ancient cemetery contained several 
finest examples are of remarkable beauty, but | hundred graves and half of them yielded 
their historical importance outruns their beauty, | bronzes, generally two or three pieces, occa- 


ern Persia between Bagdad and Hamadan, has 
brought new light on the early art cf Persia 





and constitutes an archaeological event of great 


bination of naturalism and conventionalization, 


a vivid and sensitive realism embodied in a 





Top of Ceremonial Object with 
Confronted Lions, Embodying Evil. 


for they constitute a long sought linkage be- sionally five or six. Occasionally horses were Courtesy Nazare Aga. 

tween the early arts of western Asia. The | interred with their masters, decked with bits 

pieces herewith reproduced are from the col- | and harness ornaments, and in a number of * A 2 

lection of Nazare Aga, Paris dealer. | them the horse’s head lay on the man’s arm, | SEE GENE, Havers, ees aah eee eee 


ee a eM Si een Ee ae ; a recurrent design of the primitive man strug- 

Certain examples show close relationship to | in some cases the arm actually embracing the | i th either |i : od se” ici Neale 
ht 5 ke ea a Te : ; . | gling with either lions or serpents. es ar 
Sumerian objects, but the works as a whole | head. Many of the ornate bits were found in | e E 


; : , ; a 
: : 1 aa ; resting light. o ly 
have the closest resemblance to Scythian art, | the horses’ mouths. i 7 mee a h weed 
: bree a ; foroastrianism. The central tenet of that re- 
whose branches extended as far as China, where | The weapons include daggers of various | = apadangpene aoe od i ‘ ’ c - 
eR Soa ‘ ; hr ie igion was the universal struggle between Gooc 
it had a deep and decisive influence. | shapes, a few entirely in iron. There are also |” : 
| 
| 


pas ° ° ‘ pote ee re , , Percl Se. a r different enecies of 
These bronzes came to light with dramatic | chariots’ fittings. The pieces are sufficiently and Evil, each embodied by different species of 


suddenness, not as the result of an organized | yaried in style to indicate that the interments | animals, benevolent to man in the first in- 
archaeological research, but as the accidental | extended over a long period, but throughout | stance, malevolent in the other. 
finds of local tribesmen. A few pieces ap- | these changes a few motives persist—bulls. Experts differ as to the dates of the pieces, 
peared in the bazaars of Kermanshah, where | winged bulls, the ibex and winged ibex, deers, | from 2000 B.C. to 200 A.D. 
they brought a few shillings each. Competi- 
tion sent prices up and brought down from the | 
mountains such an amount of specimens that | mn Q 2 £4 . olics from all parts of the wozld will go there 
in less than three months 1,200 pieces were The Questioned Shroud to worship garment this Summer. 
delivered. Then the supply stopped. 

Dealers were afraid to venture into the moun- 
tains, whose inhabitants are feared as unsafe 





The Holy Shroud, in which it is said the . : 
body of Christ was wrapped after he was re- A controversy has raged for centuries over 

| moved from the cross, and which bears the im- | the authenticity of the Shroud. Those believ- 
print of His body, is being shown in the Turin | ing in its authenticity assert that in 1300 it 
Cathedral for the first time in 33 years. The | was brought back from the East by Count 















rTaE | relic was removed from its jewel-studded mar- | Godfrey, the crusader. Others say it is the 
‘ | ble case in the chapel and carried into the | work of a XIVth century French artist. Pope 
Fine Art Societ main section of the cathedral. This ceremony | Clement VII at Avignon forbade it to be 
y was participated in by members of the royal | shown except when a priest told the people it 

148 New Bond St., London, W. 1 family. It is expected that millions of Cath- | was not the true Shroud, but a copy. 
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Famous Craftsmen in New York 


Auction 





Eighteenth Century Claw and Ball Foot Chippendale Sofa. 


Many famous cabinet makers of the French 
and English XVIIIth century periods will be 
represented in the forthcoming auction at the 
National Art Galleries, newly established in 
the Rose Room of the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, when the collection of Mrs. Mitchell C. 
Harrison will be dispersed on the afternoons of 
May 21 and 22. The Harrison collection will 
be fortified with important pieces from other 
sources. Reproduced herewith is one of the 
ranking items, a Chippendale sofa, character- 
istic in its claw and ball feet and covered with 
fine gros and petit needlepoint. 

In the strong Sheraton group will be numerous 
pieces of satinwood, highly decorated furniture, 
among them several settees, so often orna- 
mented with Prince of Wales plume motifs, 
and an inlay bookcase with two writing com- 
partments. From the Brothers Adam will 
come several fine wall mirrors, with the typical 
urn motifs. Hepplewhite will be represented 
by shield-back side and arm chairs. Important 
Chippendale pieces will be two lacquer writing 


New York Season 


[Concluded from page 15] 


Metropolitan Museum is being held at the 
Macbeth Gallery. Nearly every painter at- 
tempts to paint white—some succeed. Abbot 
Thayer in the “Seated Angel,” used all the 
prismatic colors of the rainbow, yet the white 
remains white, say the critics. 

According to the Post, “Thayer is a painter 
who is unmistakably American in his flavor. 
There is a curious reminder of the classical 
models which formed, doubtless, a large part of 
his early studies in the character of the women 
he usually paints. They are more goddesses 





CAPRONI CASTS 
have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects 
and Art Lovers for nearly a 
century because: 

They are faithful copies of 
the originals. Only superior 
craftsmanship is employed. 
Our collection is the largest 
of its kind in the world. 


Our fully illustrated catalog 


of ancient, medieval, and 
modern subjects is a valuable 
reference book of sculpture. 
sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Your copy will be mailed at 
once. Make checks payable to 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., .INc. 
Galleries & Offices—1918 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 


Esquiline Venus 
In the Capitoline 
Museum, Rome 





tables in the Chinese taste, one having carved 
Coromandel panels. 

In the French section will be examples of the 
graceful furniture in vogue during the reigns 
of Louis XV and XVI,—finely decorated ban- 
quettes, daybeds and bergéres of curvilinear 
contour, covered in rich brocades, tapestry and 
needlepoint. A set of four chinoisserie deco- 
rative panels in oils, relief style, are by Jean 
Baptiste Leprince (1733-1781), from the col- 
lection of the Marquis de Dion, of Chateau de 
Maubruil. The tapestries are not confined to 
the XVIIIth century, there being included a 
late Gothic mythological subject in landscape 
with mille-fleur background, and three verdure 
examples made in Brussels in the XVIIth cen- 
tury, the golden age of Brussels as a tapestry 
center. 

Another large sale scheduled at the National 
Art Galleries the afternoons of May 28 and 29 
will comprise early American and English fur- 
niture, tapestries and decorative paintings, from 
various sources. 


than mortals, creatures on another scale than 
our usual one in the proud bearing and superb 
aloofness. Yet the coldness of classic formu- 
las and the pedantry of academic interpretations 
are lacking in his vital work.” 
e¢ ¢ 

Southern France and Northern Africa fur- 
nished George Elmer Browne, much travelled 
artist, with an accomplished group of outdoor 
subjects, in his exhibition of recent water colors, 
being held at the Grand Central Galleries. 

The Herald Tribune: “They are freely 
handled and usually highly picturesque, deal- 
ing in vivid and atmospheric impressions of 
streets and markets and now and then a shad- 
owy church interior. Mr. Browne often plays 
his colors out with great fullness in effects 
unreminiscent of our more ro- 
mantic and imaginative stage settings. But if 
these are highly decorative they are also less 
instinctive with life than they might be.” 


sometimes not 


Veteran Art Critic Dead 

Harold Godwin, grandson of William Cullen 
Bryant, and a New York art critic in the days 
before modernism was dreamed of, is dead at 
the age of 73. He studied sculpture under 
Saint-Gaudens and in Paris, then turned to art 
criticism. He was critic for the New York 
Evening Post, the Mail and Express and the 
Commercial Advertiser. Subsequently he be- 
came editor and owner of Current Literature 
and Short Stories. 











Abraham Saw This? 














Bust of a God, from Ur. 


Approximately 3,900 years ago this terra 
cotta bust of a seated god was in its place, 
presumably where everyone could see it, in 
the city called “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
is possible that the eyes of Abraham rested 
upon it before he set out from that place on 
the journey that eventually resulted in the 
founding of the Jewish nation. 

The sculpture was recently found by C. 
Leonard Woolley, director of the joint expe- 
dition at Ur of the British Museum and the 
University of Pennsylvania. According to him 
it dates between 2000 and 1900 B. C., which 
is the traditional period of Abraham. 


and it 


Leon Dabo Holds a Show 


Leon Dabo, who has the distinction of being 
the pupil of three famous artists, Whistler, 
John La Farge and Puvis de Chavannes, is 
holding his first one-man show in ten years at 
the Ferargil Galleries. For more than 21 years, 
since he executed his first commission, a series 
of murals in St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, his 
work has become increasingly well known. He 
is represented in 30 museums and has had nu- 
merous 


one-man shows in London, 


Paris, 


Florence, Berlin and Brussels, and in the prin- 
cipal American cities. 





Kohn Again Heads Architects 


Robert D. Kohn of New York has been re- 
elected president of the American Institute of 
Architects. He is also president of the Society 
for Ethical Culture and a past president of 
the New York Building Congress. 
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“Spring Night,’ by Martin Lewis. 


For the second time Martin Lewis is the 
winner of the Charles M. Lea prize for the 
best print in the Philadelphia Print Club’s 
etching annual. His “Spring Night, Greenwich 
Village,” which took the award, is one of his 
characteristic New York prints. The light 
comes from the window of an old shoemaker’s 
shop, illuminating the figures of the various 
passers-by. Honorable mentions went to George 
Elbert Burr for “Superstition Mountain, 
Apache Trail, Arizona,” and to Kerr Eby for 
“New England Winter.” ; 

Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, found the eighth annual, which 
lasts until June 10, marked with “excellence 
of technique and paucity of imagination. Etch- 
ing, it would seem, is a medium less flexible 
than the lithograph, more meticulous, less flow- 
ing and, in consequence, more easily handled 
by the capable realist than by an artist whose 
ideas exceed his patience in means of expres- 
sion. 

“Although Lewis is a realist, he is neverthe- 
less an artist with creative imagination—one 
of the very few contributing to this etchers’ 
annual whose creative urge keeps pace with his 
technical ability. 

“Tle is interested not only in a particular 
place, but in the human beings who make the 
place. In the geometric flow of light from a 
cobbler’s window across a city pavement he 
catches the hurrying passers-by—women on 
the sidewalk, children running in the street. 
He has in his etching all the geometry of an 
ultra-modern abstraction, yet he recog- 
nizable forms and speaks a language that is en- 
tirely intelligible, and that will remain so so 
long as the human equation exists. And, in ad- 
dition, Martin Lewis is an admirable crafts- 
man. He knows what to say and he knows 
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“Blizzard Coming,” by Levon West. 


how to say it. His technique is sure, direct and 
lacking in excess. It does for the city dweller 
what Gordon Grant’s equally direct etchings of 
fishermen do for men of the sea. 

“Like Martin Lewis, Gordon Grant has a 
great enthusiasm. The difference, in fact, be- 
tween the fine fire in the work of these two 
artists and in that of their colleagues lies in 
degrees of enthusiasm. So many of the etchers 
know how to etch, but seem to have no real 
passion for anything in particular. Therefore 
ihey go out into the country, or perhaps tour 
Europe to find pictures ready-made. 

“About the work of an artist who knows 
what he is doing and who has something to say 
there is always a satisfying directness. In 
modern parlance of the business world, such 
an etcher is an efficiency expert. He uses no 
waste movements in accomplishing his pur- 
pose, and he begins with a purpose. 

“Another such etcher is Levon West, who 
chooses the great open spaces of the West in 


Smith’s Bookplates 

From the large and very nearly compiete 
collection of bookplates designed by the late 
Sidney Lawton Smith and presented to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts by J. M. Adreini 
of New York, the museum has placed on exhi- 
bition 80 of the best designs. The museum also 
shows some fine impressions of the larger etch- 
ings Smith made of the Bishop jades, the 
Japanese bamboo series, and several states of 
his “Joan d’Arc.” Simultaneously, Goodspeed’s 
in Boston is holding a memorial show of 
Smith’s work. The two exhibits afford a com- 
plete picture of the artist’s achievement. 

Mr. Smith’s work was by no means con- 
fined to “ex-libris;” he painted and also de- 
signed many beautiful books. However, the 
constant demand for his bookplates lett him 
little time for other work. 


From Russia to America 

A large number of XVIIIth century etchings 
and drawings, all Russian state property, were 
sold to French, British and American buyers 
at an auction in J eipzig, conducted by C. P. 
Boerner. 

Although the prices paid did not reach the 
advance estimates, an American dealer named 
Allan, who bought a large number of drawings 
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its wind-blown northern reaches. ‘Blizzard 
Coming’ centers a dog team with its drivers 
in the teeth of a howling wind. The entire 
impression, with its impending tragedy, ac- 
cepted as a matter of course by the dogs, and 
as possible ruin by the men, is achieved with 
the greatest economy of line, an economy that 
intensifies the effct.” [‘Blizzard Coming” is 
one of four new Levon West prints recently 
published by Kennedy & Co., New York.] 
Few modernistic prints are in evidence, ac- 
cording to C. H. Bonte of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: “What will at once strike the be- 
holder is the slight representation of the popu- 
larly termed modernist prints. Whether this 
means a waning of enthusiasm for such works, 
or that the etchers are leaving those manifesta- 
tions to their brethren of the wood block, who 
show much more of a leaning in that direction, 
as a matter not to be decided offhand. 
be only the result of 
the present case.” 


It may 
a jury’s deliberations in 


for a private American collection, attracted 
attention with his determined bidding. He 
paid $5,000, the highest price of the sale, for 
a drawing of Elizabeth II, daughter of Henry 
II, by and also obtained .works by 
Dumonstier, Fragonard, Hoin, Pernet and Hu- 
bert Robert. 


xy 7 
iouet, 


Brooklyn Block Print Show 
The Fifth Annual Exhibition of Block Prints, 
assembled by the Print Club of Philadelphia, 
is being held at the Brooklyn Museum until 
June 30. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Etchings by 
ANDRE SMITH 


Mr. Smith’s work from 1910 to date offers 








a typical yet individual example of the prog- 
ress of modern American etching. A very 


few proofs of the rare French and Italian 







sets, and a good selection of those in his later 


manner, are available. 
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“Txilight of the Gods,” by 


Berdanier. 


Paul F. Berdanier, noted in the past as a 
painter of the sky and picturesque street scenes 
in old France and New York, has turned to 
portraying, through the etching medium, man’s 
most modern means of transportation—the air- 
plane. Perhaps his plates answer the oft re- 
peated assertion that poetic inspiration cannot 
be stimulated by the machine age. 

One of the features of the artist’s recent one- 
man exhibition at the Kennedy Galleries, New 
York, was a group of his “Airplane in Flight” 
etchings. Outstanding were “The Rivals,” show- 
ing an eagle vainly trying to compete with a 
mail plane, and “The Twilight of the Gods,” a 
poetic depiction of the retreat of the ancient 
figures of mythology—Pegasus, Mercury, Thor, 
Zeus—before these modern riders of the air. 

Sharing in popularity with Berdanier’s air- 
plane prints are his portrayals of those human 
dregs who compose the lower stratum of society. 
Representative of this phase of his art is 
“L’Araignée” (The Spider), striking in its ab- 
stract symbolism. This print and “The Twi- 
light of the Gods” 
courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 

Mr. Berdanier has had a varied career. 
studying at 


are reproduced through 
After 
the Academy of Fine Arts, St. 
Louis, and in Paris, he became an illustrator on 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch. Later he taught 
art in the public schools of that city and in 
the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Washington 
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Machine Age 


“L’Araignée,” by Paul F. Berdanier. 

University, in the meantime serving as an ad- 
vertising illustrator painting landscapes. He 
designed one year the pageant of the Veiled 
Prophets, a St. Louis spectacle rivalling the 
Mardi Gras of New Orleans. Now he has defi- 
nitely become an etcher and has already gained 
distinction both in America and in France. 


Contrasts in Prints 


In the New York Public Library the Print 
Room’s annual exhibition of the year’s acces- 
sions will be on view until November. Although 
this exhibition lacks unity, since the works 
comprising it were brought together through 
the mere chance of acquisition, it serves as an 
interesting exposition of the growth of print 
collecting and the development of taste in that 
field. 

Frank Weitenkampf, curator of prints, writes: 
“Contrasts in such an exhibition fairly force 
themselves on one’s notice, and serve to em- 
phasize again the oft-mentioned rich diversity 
of choice which faces him who takes a hand in 
the jolly game of prints. Contrasts are offered, 
not only between old art and modern, but be- 
tween various phases or individual outlooks in 
the same period.” 


Germany Loses Diirers 

The wood engravings by Albrecht Diirer in 
the Hausmann collection, dispersed at Boer- 
ner’s in Leipzig, went mainly to foreign dealers. 
The “Life of Mary” and the “Great Passion” 
were sold to a London dealer for $5,000 and 
$4,000 respectively. The “Birth of Christ” 
went to Paris for $2,500, and “Adam and Eve” 
to an American dealer for $2,300. 


Edward Dufner’s Wife Dead 
Annie C. Dufner, wife of Edward Dufner. 
figure painter and teacher, died in New York. 
She served as her husband’s model for many of 
his earlier works. 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 
work of art desired by a reader. 








Side by Side 










“Holland,” by Charles Verschuuren. 


Inaugurating its new policy of exhibiting the 
work of young American and European artists 
side by side, the Maurel Galleries, New York, 
are holding until May 24 a group show by Alice 
Murphy, Roselle Osk, Agnes Tait and T. 
Towar Bates, American; Charles Verschuuren, 
Dutch; Mittelstrass Reilly, German; Pierre 
Lamure, French. This is the first phase of Mr. 
Maurel’s plan to hold comparative exhibitions 
of paintings by young Americans grouped with 
a like number of young Europeans. 

Alice Murphy is a teacher at the National 
Academy and has exhibited at the Marie Har- 
riman Gallery, the Print Club of Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn Museum and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. Roselle Osk has exihibited widely, her 
latest show being at the Paul Wiide Gallery, 
New York. Agnes Tait has become well known 
to New York collectors throug): ner recent suc- 
cessful one-man shows. Charies Verschuuren is 
famous in Holland as an illustrator for interna- 
tional expositions. For the past seven years he 
has done the cover for the Brooklyn Eagle mag- 
azine section. This is the first American show- 
ing for Pierre Lamure and Mittelstrass Reilly. 
T. Towar Bates is a member of the Business 


Men’s Art Clul. 


Scotland Buys a Filippino Lippi 

A “Holy Family and Angels” by Filippino 
Lippi (1459-1505) has been purchased by the 
National Gallery of Scotland through M. 
Knoedler & Co. The panel, about 15 by 10 
inches, was painted between 1485 and 1490, 
at the time Filippino was working on the 
Brancacci Chapel murals in Florence. 
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The News of Books on Art 


The Sea and Grant 


The tang of the high seas has been captured 
in “Sail-Ho,” a collection of marine sketches 
by Gordon Grant (William F. Payson, Inc.; 


New York; $5.00) with a fore-word by C. Fox | 


Smith. 

The drawings included in this volume, whose 
format carries out the nautical idea, were de- 
veloped while Mr. Grant, a great lover of the 
sea and noted for his marine paintings, was 
on a voyage aboard the last of the great wind- 
jammers, “The Star of Alaska.” They are an 
authentic graphic record of the day to day 
activities aboard a sailing vessel, and Mr. 
Grant has succeeded, often with just a few 
lines, in catching the characteristic attitudes 
of the old salts at their tasks. There are 64 
drawings each accompanied by an explanatory 
legend. 

This collection by Mr. Grant will attract 
all who, feeling the call and the romance of 
the sea, of necessity remain “land-lubbers.” 
To those who have been part of this life it 
will be an aid to reminiscence. 


“Decorative Geldprints” 


Geldprints came into existence as an after- 
math of the financial fluctuations in Germany 
after the World War, being first issued by the 
city magistrates as “war-relief’ money for 
local use. The stabilization of German cur- 
rency on the basis of the reichmark rendered 
the geldprint worthless as an exchange medium, 
but lately they have been finding increasing 
favor with those collectors and artists who 
search for the unusual in decorative designs. 
As a result of this popularity the Decorative 
Geldprint Society of New York was organized, 
and “Decorative Geldprints” was published by 
A. Broun (New York; two volumes; $6 per 
volume). 

This work contains in portfolio form a choice 
collection of geldprints, in color, selected from 
the thousands issued. They appear in a var- 
iety of styles—woodcut, etching, steel engrav- 
ing, poster, modernistic—furnishing a “starter” 
for the new collector. There is artistic value as 
well as historical interest attached to these min- 
iature prints, since artists and craftsmen of 
distinction have contributed their talents to 
their production. 
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Durand-Ruel Dead 


George Durand-Ruel, pregident of the 
famous art firm of Durand-Ruel, Paris and New 
York, is dead in Paris, and his passing leaves 
a vacancy in the art world which will be hard 
to fill. Not only was Mr, Durand-Ruel head of 
one of Europe’s oldest established commercial 
art houses, but he was a true and appreciative 
lover of art, having formed one of the finest 
collections of French art in the world. Many 
artists, revered today, owe their success in no 
small measure to the foresight of this discrim- 
| inating connoisseur. Mr. Durand-Ruel, born 

67 years ago, began his business career at the 
| age of 22, after graduating from the Jesuit 
| College, Paris. 

Mr. Durand-Ruel’s passing recalls the major 
| part played by the firm in the Impressionists’ 
| fight for recognition during the last quarter of 
| the XIXth century. At a time when the art 
| world regarded these artists in much the same 

light as the modernists are seen today, Durand- 
| Ruel came to their rescue, buying their paint- 
ings, and, with the aid of American collectors, 
made it possible for several of them, later her- 
alded as great masters, to go on with their 
careers. Among the painters thus introduced 
| to the United States were Manet, Monet, Re- 
noir, Degas, Sisley, Pisarro and Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. Many of the outstanding Impression- 
ist paintings bequeathed to the Metropolitan 
Museum by Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer 
were acquired through Durand-Ruel. 

The house of Durand-Ruel was founded in 
1803 by Jean Louis Durand-Ruel, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who was in turn followed 
as head by his son Jean Marie Fortuné Durand- 
Ruel. Paul Durand-Ruel, great-grandson of 
the founder, was the next in succession, and he 
was joined in the business in 1887 by his three 
sons, Charles, Joseph and George. Charles 
died thirty years ago. The father, Paul, és- 
tablished the American house in 1887, and 
Joseph became the manager of it. On the 


The Empire State 


The dramatic story of the rise of the world’s 
tallest building, The Empire State in New 
York, has been graphically told by Vernon 
Howe Bailey in a series of 26 drawings pub- | 
lished in a limited and numbered edition 
called “The Empire State” (William Edwin 
Rudge: New York; $15). The foreword was 
written by Col. Starrett, president of the con- 
struction company which built the edifice. 

The volume begins with the demolition of 
the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in October, 1929, 
and shows each striking phase in the construc- 
tion of the 102 story monument to business 
enterprise. There is one water color reproduc- 
tion, the frontispiece, showing the building at 
night flashing its powerful beacon from the 
dirigible mooring tower. There are also views 
from different parts of the city and one from 
across the river in New Jersey. 

This form of telling the story of the creation 
of a skyscraper should offer a field to many 
etchers and artists. Their builders may very 
well feel the pride of the De Medicis. 


Water Color Sketching | 


Water color sketching is explained with 
great clarity and simplicity by E. G. Lutz in 
his book, “Practical Water Color Sketching” 
(Scribner’s Sons; New York; $2.00). Water 
color, which is the resort of all artists, is also 
the most popular medium with the amateur. 
The author explains everything involved in 
water color sketching, indoors and out; and, 
in addition, there is a complete chapter on 
wash drawings, an increasing commercial field. 

By giving consideration to details, Mr. Lutz 
prepares the student for a complete under- 
standing of the subject and also aids the artist | death of the father in 1921, he succeeded him 
by providing practical advice. Chapters deal | as head of the firm. Joseph died in 1928, 
with color and light, water color pigments, and | leaving George as his successor. Succession now 
technique of using the brush and water color. | passes to Pierre Durand-Ruel, son of Joseph. 


The Wrong “First” 

In the last issue of THe Arr Dicest it was 
erroneously stated that Rose Klous was holding 
her first one-man show at the Maurel Gal- 
leries. It was her first of the season. 


Freedlander Heads Federation 
The Fine Arts Federation of New York has 
re-elected Joseph H. Freedlander, president; 
| Edward McCartan, vice-president, and John 
| V. Van Pelt, secretary. 
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A Swiss Find 


Immaculate first editions of rare Americana, 
iound in a castle in Switzerland, have appeared 
in this country through a Philadelphia auction 
room. 

About a century ago Count Albert de Pour- 
tales toured the United States. He brought 
back with him to his castle on Lake Thun, the 
Chateau d’Oberhofen, almost every important 
American book published in the early and mid- 
dle 30’s of the XIXth century. History, geog- 
raphy, economics, sociology, poetry and fiction 
—all were gathered and brought back to rest on 
the shelves of the library in his home. Of 
many of these no other copies in such pristine 
condition are known to exist. About five years 


purchased the castle, aud with it the library. 
The books were shipped back to this country, 
their second journey across the Atlantic. 

‘she Philadelphia Public Ledger spoke of the 
romantic history of the collection: “These vol- 
umes were catalogued and shelved within the 
massive walls of the Chatr d’Oberhofen, 
overlooking the beautiful Lake Thun, and left 
to slumber for a hundred years in glazed secur- 
ity against dust and damp, beetle and worm 
and all the traditional enemies of books. For- 
gotten probably even by the family of their 
original owner, it was their curious fortune that 
Oberhofen, of all the castles in Switzerland, 
should be the one bought by an American.” 


Brings XII[Ith Century Volume 
A manuscript of the Old Testament on vel- 
and 125 valuable items of 
have been brought to America by Frank C. 
Glenn, Kansas City’ book dealer. The Old 
Testament, made for Shaftesbury Abbey in 
England, was started in 1200 and finished in 
1230. Included among the incunabula is a first 
edition of 


in 1481. 


lum incunabula 


Boccaccio’s “Decameron,” printed 
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Destiny 


A collection of 20,000 letters to and from 
Stephen A. Douglas, found in a barn near 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is held to indicate that 
if he had been elected President in 1860 the 


| Civil War could have been postponed and pos- 
| sibly averted. Finding of the correspondence 


in an old box in a barn at the home of a 
grandson, Robert Dick Douglas, was described 
by George Fort Milton, editor of the Chatta- 
nooga News, as “certainly one of the two or 
three most important discoveries of source ma- 
terial for the history of America in the XIXth 
century which has been made in recent years.” 

“In the past,” wrote Mr. Milton, “much of 
our history of the twilight years immediately 
preceding the Civil War has been written from 
ultra points of view. Either it has been a 
product of the New England School of His- 
torians, with a consequent over-emphasis upon 
the abolitionist attitude: or it has come from 
the counter-balancing extreme Southern school, 
devoting its energies with equal zeal, and prob- 
ably with equal truth, to painting a picture of 
an united South, rushing to arms to champion 
certain gossamer theories of state sover- 
eignty. 

“These letters reveal with great clarity the 
part which President Buchanan played in 
forcing Democratic disruption in the 1860 cam- 
paign, a disruption which insured the election 


| of Abraham Lincoln and afforded the pretext 


for secession and consequent civil war. It seems 
well within the range of probability that ex- 
cept for James Buchanan, Stephen A. Douglas 
would have become president, and that, had 
the little giant entered the White House, the 
Civil War would have been postponed, and 
possibly altogether averted.” 


“For the Nation” 

A new society of “Friends of the National 
Libraries” has been formed in England to pur- 
chase books and manuscripts for the nation 
as they come into the market, and thus pre- 
vent them from going abroad. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, lately director and principal librarian 
of the British Museum, who has taken a prime 
part in the plan, outlined the aims of this 
body in the London Sunday Times. 

“What is needed,” he said, “is a body which 
can supplement the work done already by the 
National Art Collections Fund, by covering 
the field outside the fine arts. In acquiring il- 
luminated manuscripts, or prints, or works of 
sculpture, the British Museum and the other 
great national institutions have been very 
happy in enjoying the assistance of the Na- 
tional Art Collections Fund, but wide as the 
interests of that Fund are, its very title shows 
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that it can hardly use its resources for the 
purchase of rare books or ordinary written 
documents—charters, historical papers, and 
literary manuscripts. 

“While the purchase of many manuscripts 
has a sentimental importance, it should, I 
think, be better realized that the departure of 
rare books and historic manuscripts is not 
merely a blow to national pride. They go to 
private collectors or distant libraries abroad, 
and they become inaccessible to any scholars 
who cannot afford to live within reach of them 
or (in some instances) consultation of them 
for research is utterly refused.” 


Melville Letter, $3,100 

A letter from Herman Melville to Mrs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, explaining ‘Moby 
Dick,” brought $3,100 at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries. Dated 1852, it 
acknowledges Mrs. Hawthorne’s praise of 
“Moby Dick.” J. W. Bentley was the buyer. 
A copy of the first issue of the first edition 
of Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” brought 
$1,900. Walter M. Hill of Chicago paid $1,025 
for the 26-page autograph manuscript of Mark 
Twain’s “The Experience of the McWil- 
liamses with Membranous Croup.” 


Gets $1,500 Book for 25c 
In a group of books purchased for 25 cents 
each by Mrs. Charles L. Couch of Buffalo at 
a sale of household effects was a copy of Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” which turned out to 
be a first edition and worth about $1,500. 


Tue Art Dicest will search for any rare 
book or manuscript a subscriber may want. 


Address: 116 East 59th St. 





ART PRICES 
CURRENT 


The One and Only Complete Work on the 
Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings 
and Prints 


NOW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME IX (New Series) covering the 
Sale Season 1929-30, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Drawings, $8.50 net 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net 
It includes records of sales conducted by the 
leading English sale rooms (both London and 
provincial) and by the Anderson Galleries, 
New York. 


The Times—The function of Art Prices 
Current is to record and not to comment, 
and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- 
vation has been introduced into these two al- 
ready very elaborate indices—the price real- 
ized is given in each entry. It is a great con- 
venience to have the two sections in separate 
volumes, for picture dealing and print deal- 
ing are two very different callings. Not the 
least advantage of this publication is that it 
is well up to date for it reports sales up to 
August last when the season closed; while the 
‘List of Sales’ at the beginning of each vol- 
ume is much more thoroughly done than hith- 
erto.”” 





Send for specimen pages and descriptive pros- 
pectus giving details of back volumes to: 


THE 
ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4 England 
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ART MUSEUM—May: Water colors, Emil 


LOS ANGELES 


FINE ARTS GALLERY—May: 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES—I\ndefinite: Paintings, 
woodblocks, engravings. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
MONTGOMERY MUSEUM OF ART—May: An- 


nual no-jury exhibition (Alabama Art League); 


cartoons, Frank Sprangler. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Armin; 


drawings, lithographs, William Gropper and 
Louis Lozowick. CASA DE MANANA—May 
16-31: Weavings, Enid Kellett, Monica Haley, 


Nancy van de Griede. 
Del Monte, Cal. 


1KT GALLERY—May: Paintings, Paul Dough- 
erty. 

Laguna Beach, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—May: Spring exhibition. 
FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—May: Memo- 


rial exhibition of Ann A. Hills. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
MUSEUM—May: 
Wesley Dow 


Spanish exhibi- 
Ass’n_ exhibition; 
Indian paintings, 


bition; Arthur 
drawings, Ward Montague; 
W. O. Peen: International bookplate exhibition 
AINSLIE GALLERIES—May: Old English por- 
traits. June 1-15: Landscapes, Evylena Nunn 
Miller. BILTMORE SALON—May 18-30: Paint- 
ings, Nell Walker Warner; water colors, Jack 
Leonard. June: Paintings, Hanson  Puthuff. 
DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES — May: 
Figures in landscape, XVIIIth, X1Xth, and XXth 
centuries. STENDAHL ART GALLERIES—To 
June 6: Sculptures, Atanas Katchamakoff; 
Japanese paintings on silk and color wood- 
blocks, Chiura Obata. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—May: 
Society of Artists; paintings, (Grand Central 
School faculty, N. Y.); Painters and Sculptors 
Club. GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
May: Danish arts and crafts; Siamese aatique 
paintings; Chinese sculpture; French arts and 
crafts. 


Pasadena 


San Diego, Cal. 

Prints, Max Pol- 
lack; paintings, Leslie W. Lee; sculpture, Donald 
Hord; water colors, William E. Musick; Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition; contemperary 
artists of San Diego. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—May: 53rd Annual Exhibition, San 
Francisco Art Ass’n. COURVOISIER GAL- 
LERIES—May: Paintings, Ferdinand Bergdorf. 
EAST-WEST GALLERY—May: Japanese wood 
block prints of the XVIIIth century; oils and 


water colors, Frank W. Bergman. S. & G. GUMP 
—May; Paintings, M. Elizabeth Price. June 1- 
13: Exhibition, Dietz Edzard and Emil Lahnor. 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS—May: Students work. 


Denver, Colo. 
ART MUSEUM—May: Exhibition of Denver Print 


Club. To May 23: Modern Austrian Art (Col- 
lege Art Ass’n). 


Greenwich, Conn. 


GREENWICH “LIBRARY—To May 24: 13th An- 
nual Exhibition, Greenwich Society of Artists. 
Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 


(Smithsonian Institution)—-To May 26: Etchings, 


C. Jac Voung. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GAL- 
LERY—May: Paintings, Marjorie Phillips and 
American ‘‘Luminists;’? modern’ French and 
American paintings. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—May: Annual exhibi- 


tion of High Museum Art School. June 1-15: R. L. 
Foreman Award exhibition. 


Bloomington, Ill. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—May 17-31: Wood 

block in color (A.F.A.). 
Champaign-Urbana, III. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—May: Print Ex- 


hibition (National Academy of Art, Chicago). 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—May: 11th International 
hibition of Water Colors; pottery made at 
House; loan exhibition of modern textiles. 4AAR7S 
CLUB—May: Chicago Architectural Exhibition. 
CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO.—May: Paint- 
ings, Anthony Thieme; etchings, A. C. Webb. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—To 
June 5: 11th Semi-Annual Exhibition. PALETTE 
& CHISEL CLUB—May 18-June 20: 37th An- 
nual Exhibition. 


Springfield, Ill. 

ART ASSOCIATION—May: Water colors, Harold 
Putnam Browne. ART GALLERY OF STATE 
MUSEUM—May-June: Fifth annual _ exhibition 
of the Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—May: 


Ex- 
Hull 


Mod- 


ern French paintings; International woodcuts and 
To 


lithographs. May 27: Church architecture. 








POLYTECHNIC 


ARTS 














LIEBER GALLERIES—June 1-13: 
Hutty. 


Etchings, A. 


Davenport, Ia. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—May: Paintings 
and prints (1930 Winter Exhibition of National 
Academy of Design). 

Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—-Paintings, water 
colors, etchings and lithographs, Frank Brang- 
wyn. 

Emporia, Kan. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—To June 28: 

Paintings by members of North Shore Arts Ass'n. 
Louisville, Ky. 

SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—May: Stained 

glass; hand wrought iron and old pewter. 
Ruston, La. 


INSTITUTE 
circuit exhibition, 


May 23-June 4: 
Eighth “B” Southern States 
Art League. 
New Orleans, La. 

AND CRAFTS CLUB—May: Blanche §S 
Jenjamin prize competition. /S4A4C DELGADO 
UUSEUM OF ART—To May 29: Water colors, 
Millard Sheets; oils, F. T. Hutchens; etchings; 
miniatures, Ines S. Lugano. 


Baltimore, Md. 

ART—May: Robert Henri Memo- 
British etchers. May 18-31: Paint- 
PURNELL GALLERIES 
May: Contemporary etchings; old paintings; o!4 
silver, MARYLAND INSTITUTE—To May 28: 
Competitive exhibition of students’ work. June 
1-7: Annual exhibition of students’ work. 


Amherst, Mass. 
{MHERST COLLEGE—To May 
(Summer Exhibition of National 


Boston, Mas. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To 
of the Museum drawing classes; Italian engrav- 
ings; ornament designs, XVIth to XVIIIth cen- 
tury. CASSON GALLERIES—May: English 
landscapes and sporting prints; etchings, Cam- 
eron, Briscoe and Russell Flint. DOLL & RICH- 
ARDS—May: Paintings, water colors and prints 
GOODMAN GALLERIES—May: Original litho- 
graphs by Whistler. GU/JZLD OF BOSTON ART- 
ZJSTS—To May 29: Members’ Spring exhibition. 
GRACE HORNZ’S GALLERY—May: Water 
colors, John Whorf, W. Lester Stevens, Knut 
Svendson, Elizabeth Olds and Grace Kenyon; 
prints. ROBERT M. VOSE GALLERIES—May: 
Old and modern masters. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—May: Prints of the Cat-Tribe. 
Elizabeth Norton, A. Hugh Fisher. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


UUSEUM OF 
rial; modern 
ings, Everett Bryant. 


24: 
Arts 


Paintings 
Club). 


May 21: Work 


PANCOAST GALLERY—May: Buk, Schulhoff, 
Trunk, Sloan, Kroll, Margarett Sargent, Parker 
Perkins; water colors, Louise Upton Brumback 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE—To May 27: Paint- 
ings, Carl Eric Lindin. 

Worcester, Mass. 
{RT MUSEUM—May 25-June 7: Work by pupils 


in Worcester Art Museum. 
Ann Arbor., Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—To May 27: 
Royal Society of British Artists (A.F.A.). 


Detroit, Mich. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May 17-June 15: Con- 
temporary French art. To May 24: 17th annual 


exhibit of American art. SOC/ETY OF ARTS & 
CRAFTS—To May 23: Yamanaka. May: Spring 
flower show. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ART GALLERY (Art Ass'n)—May: American 
painters; miniatures; Grand Rapids artists and 
amateurs; historic fabrics. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May: 1931 New York 
Water Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 

Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—May: 


Paintings, Edy Legrand; etchings, Werner Laves. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—May: Paintings by the 
Art School faculty; sculpture, Carl Mose; Cam- 
bodian sculpture; Piranesi engravings from Prison 
Series; XIXth century prints; Bible illustrations, 
William Blake; early American silver. 
Jackson, Miss. 
CLUBHOUSE—May 


VUNICIPAL 21-June 4: 


Eighth ‘“‘A’’ Circuit Exhibition, Southern States 
Art League. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
4RT INSTITUTE—May: Kansas City Society of 


Artists’ exhibition. 


Kirkville. Mo. 


N. E. MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
May: Student work from Educational Alliance 
Art School, N. Y. (A.F.A.). 
S:. Louis, Ma. 

CITY ART MUSEU iU—To June 6: Loan exhib'- 
tion of XVIIIth and XIXth century British 
water colors and drawings. McCAUGHEN & 
BURR—May: Print exhibition. 


ART 


CURRIER 


BROOKYLN 





Omaha, Neb. 
INSTITUTE—May 18-June 5: 
hibition of Omaha Art Guild. 

Manchester, N. H. 
ART GALLERY—May: 
phia Painters; water Lester 
ored block prints, Ernest Watson; 
jewelry, Frank Gardner Hale. 


Annual ex- 


Ten Philadel- 
Stevens; col- 
hand wrought 


colors, 


Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—May: Paintings, 
Olive Rush, Helen Needham, Caroline Pickard. 
Charles Bolsius, J. H. Sharp; ancient jewelry. 

Montclair, N. J. 
YONTCLAIR MUSEUM—May: Water colors, 


pastels and drawings American and foreign art- 
ists. 
Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—May-June: Modern Ameri- 
can paintings and sculpture; French design; 
Japanese art. To May 24: 1666-1930 historical 
exhibit. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UUSEUM—To May 28: Persian art. 


May: American portraits, contemporary oil paint- 
ings (A.F.A.). May-June: Audac_ exhibition; 
Fifth Annual exhibition of Block Prints; Hispano- 


Peruvian art. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To June 22: 25th 
Annual Exhibition; Memorial Exhibition of Sam- 
uel L. Halpert; bronzes, Anna Glenny Dunbar. 


Elmira, N. Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY—May: Philadelphia 

Water Color Club’s Rotary (A.F.A.). 
New York, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM-—May: Loan Exhibi- 
tion of ceramic art; furniture and glass, Ameri- 
can and European; lace and costume accessories; 
Indian and Indonesian textiles; prints-acquisitions 
of 1929-30. ACKERMANN & SON—May: 
Amefican and English marine paintings and 
prints. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS—May: 
Paintings by Old Masters; drawings and en- 
gravings. ARDEN GALLERY—Garden furni- 
ture and sculpture, inspired by South- 
west; woodcuts, Gertrude Hermes. To May 25: 
Frescoes and paintings on wood, George Ashley 
ARGENT GALLERIES—May: Anmual Spring 
exhibition Nat. Assoc. Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. ART CENTER—May 18-30: Students work 
of Pratt Institute. May 21-30: Work by Erika 
Klein and pupils. To May 23: Posters by Fed- 
erigo Seneca; paintings, Demetrios Poulianos; 
paintings in Opportunity Gallery of former ex- 
hibitors. BABCOCK GALLERIES—May: Paint- 
ings, water colors and etchings, American artists. 
BACHSTITZ GALLERIES May: Paintings, 
kuropean Masters, XVth to XIXth_ centuries. 
BALZAC GALLERIES—May: Sculpture, Mail- 
lol, Despiau, Sourdelle and Renoir. JOHN 
BECKER GALLERY—May: Drawings and water 
colors, Jean Charlot. BELMONT GALLERIES— 
Permanent: Exhibition of Old Masters. BROW N- 


frescoes 





ELL-LAMBERTSON GALLERIES—May: Ex- 
hibition of crystal, glass and ceramics; modern 
dining room FRANS BUFFA & SON—May: 
Paintings, William H. Singer. Jr.; O7T70O 
BURCHARD & CO.-—May: Animal motifs in 
early Chinese art. BUTLER GALLERIES—May: 
Mezzotints. CAZLO ART GALLERIES—May: 
Paintings, American and foreign artists. CON- 
TEMPORARY ARTS-——May 19-Sept. 1: Retro- 


spective show by seven artists, featured in 1930-31 
DELPHIC STUDIOS—May: Group exhibition, 
Mexican artists. DOWNTOWN GALLERY—To 
May 31: Paintings of flowers, American contem- 
porary artists. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 
May: Exhibition of French paintings. EHR/ICH 
GALLER/IES—May: Early American paintings. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES—To May 25: Paint- 
ings, Leon Dabo. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM— 
May: American landscapes. G. RX. D. STUDIO—To 
May 23: Paintings. Nottingham, Shiff and Tamat- 
zu: sculpture, Enid Bell. GRAND CENTRAL ART 
GALLERIES—To May 30: 50 pictures of Salons 
May: Exhibition of 


of America. GROL/JER CLUB 


German illustrated books. HACKETT GAL- 
LERIES—May: Paintings, Emanuel Romano 
MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES—May: Con- 


EDOUARD JONAS GALLER- 
Exhibition of French XVIIIth 

KENNEDY & CO.—May: 
woobblocks in colors, Bertha Lum: 


HYMAN & SON 


temporary painters 
/ES—Permanent: 
century furniture 
Drawings and 
Audubon’s American Birds 
May: Old portraits and decorative paintings. 
THOMAS J. KERR—May: Tapestries, paintings 
and antiques KLEINBERGER GALLERIES 

May: Special exhibition of Old Masters MU 
KNOEDLER & CO.—May: Durer woodcuts and 
engravings. LUCY LAMAR GALLERIES—May: 
Modern paintings and sculpture. JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES—May 18-31: Paintings. Paul O’- 
Higgins. MACBETH GALLERIES—To May 29: 
Selected American paintings and etchings 
WAUREL GALLERY—To May 24: Group show 
modern French and American artists and engrav- 
ers. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES May: 
Paintings and pastels. Everett Shinn. M/LCH 
GALLERIES—May: Selected paintings. Ameri- 
can artists. MORTON GALLERIES—To May 
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30: Oils, water colors, young Americans. MU’- 
SEUM OF MODERN ART—May 17-June: Me- 
morial exhibition of -collection of Lizzie Bliss. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—To May 29: Story 


of Gramercy Park in portraits. VEWH /USE 
GALLERIES—May: Decorative portraits and 
landscapes of XVIIIth century. VZEIW ART C/R- 


CLE—To May 23: Paintings, Fega Blumberg 
PARK GALLERY—May: Portraits, Howard L 
Hildebrandt; pastel portraits, Edna Edell and 


others. RALPH M. PEARSON—Permanent: Exhi- 
bition of rugs and wall hangings designed by 
American artists. PEARSON GALLERY OF 
SCULPTURE—May: Bronze replicas of antique 
sculpture. PUBLIC LIBRARY—May: Forgotten 
print makers; Arthur B. Davies; recent addi- 
tions. REINHARDT GALLERIES—To May 30: 
Old and Modern Masters. ROERICH MUSEUM 
-To May 31: Exhibition, students of Master 
Institute of the museum. SALMAGUNDI CLUB 
May: Annual Summer exhibition. SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES—May: Paintings, American and 
foreign artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN ©& 
CO.—May 20-June 15 Modern French water 
colors and drawings. £. & 4. SILBER- 
WAN—May: Old Masters and antiques. S. ?. R 
GALLERIES—Permanent: Summer show of 
paintings. MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
May: American and French paintings. CA7H- 
ERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB 
To May 30: Members work in commercial illus- 
tration and design. THE WESTWARDS GAL- 
LERY—To May 31: Water colors. lithographs 
and drawings, Ethel Spears and John Brimer 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—May: Se- 
lected group of old and modern paintings. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


YVEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: 


Rusian Icon 


Exhibition GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GAL- 
LERIES—May: Etchings, Whistler, Zorn, Ben- 
son, Lewis, West. 


Saratoga Springs N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE—To May 235: 
hibition of students’ work. 


Annual ex- 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Portraits, Ce- 
cilia Beaux. 
Cincinnati, O. 
ART MUSEUM—May 24-June 21: Work by stu- 
dents of Cincinnati Art Academy. 
Cleveland, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To June 7: 13th annual ex- 


hibition by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. To 


June 14: Illustrations, Thornton Oakley (A.F. 
A.). 
Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—May: Ninth annual 


Acrimony 


A great commotion was raised in Wisconsin 
art circles in connection with the 18th Annual 
Exhibition of Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors 
at the Art Institute. The uproar began whien 
the Milwaukee Journal, following the opening 
of the exhibition, quoted Alexander Guth, Mil- 
waukee architect, to the effect that the show 
was a disgrace to the Institute and all 
cerned with it. 

Mr. Guth asserted that 
the habit of 


con- 


the man who is in 
throwing on a bathrobe when he 


answers the door bell early in the morning 


might not understand the antics of some of 
the nudes. And he might be surprised to learn 
that the back fence has its artistic aspects. 


Mr. Guth looked at the paintings of the dozen 
itbuildings and pronounced them unaestheti 
“The coloring in some of 
abominable,” he said. “The composition is 
awkward and the drawing elementary. All re- 

is lacking.” 


Gerrit V. Sinclair, who 


these pictures is 


nnement 
has five paintings in 
the show, was a member of the jury of selec- 
and is on the faculty of the Layton Art 
School of Milwaukee. He conducted a gallery 
the the of which he 
startled the town by delivering a pronounce 
ment on art critics and on Mr. Guth in par- 
ticular. 

“For Mr, Guth and others to condemn the 
entire show,” he said, “with the exception of 


tour of show in course 


three pictures is utterly insane. Critics come in 
here, stick their heads inside the gallery and 
whoop: ‘Oh, it’s no good! 
dogs!” 


“Now about 


Art is going to the 


art in Wisconsin deteriorating. 
Ten years ago I don’t believe more than two 
Wisconsin artists exhibited outside the state. 


advertising art exhibit (Art Center, N. Y.); minia- 
tures, Mary C. Allen; 21st annual exhibition, 
Columbus Art League; small sculpture exhibit 
(Art Center, N. Y.). 


Dayton, O. 


ART INSTITUTE—May: Arthur B. Davies ex- 
hibit (A.F.A.); Dayton Art Institute School ex- 
hibit. 

Delaware, O. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—To June 9: Paint- 


ings from 12th Corcoran Biennial (A.F.A.). 


Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—May: American 
paintings; annual exhibition, To.edo 
Photographers 


Chickasha, Okla. 


primitive 
Pictorial 


OKLA. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To May 21: 
Collection from Phillips Memorial Gallery (A. 
F.A.). 

Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—May: Univer- 


sity of Oklahoma Exhibition. 


Portland, Ore. 


ART—May: 22nd annual exhibition 
Portland Art Ass’n. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To June 9: 
water colors (A.F.A.). 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE—May: 
ty Artists. 


MUSEUM OF 


ot School of 


American 


Delaware Coun- 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

{RT ALLIANCE—May: Philadelphia Water Color 

Club. May 17-June: Carved ivory. PRINT CLUB 

—To June 15: 8th annual exhibition of American 


etching. NEWMAN GALLERIES—May: Paint- 
ings. RENAISSANCE GALLERIES—May-June: 
Old masters. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To June 14: Paintings 
from Chester Dale Collection. May 19-June 7: 
“Vanishing India,’ Stowitts. To May 24: Ger- 
man prints 

New Hope, Pa. 

NEW HOPE GALLERIES—May: Water colors 

ant etchings 
Newport, R. I. 

1RT ASSOCIATION—May: Students annual ex- 

hibition. 


Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—May: 
Pan-American contemporary paintings. 7/LDEN- 
THURBER CO.—To May 19: Brainard Lemon 
silver collection. May 25-June 13: Water colors, 
John Koopman. NATHANIEL M. VOSE—May: 
Portraits by Gilbert Stuart;*red chalk portraits. 


This year Dietrich, Spicuzza, Lichtner, Harlos, 
Groom, Von Neumann, Schultz, I and many 
others had pictures in national and interna- 
ticnal shows. 

“The reason for all this criticism of the so- 
called modern painter is that the person trying 
to criticize his work has been brought up on 
very bad art, photographs and a art 
theories. 


few 


“A critic praises a picture for the same rea- 
son that a listener encores a piece of music— 
because it is familiar to him. If the art critic 
has studied perspective, he searches every pic- 
ture for perspective and praises or condemns 
it on the basis of how much of what he has 
learned to look for he can find in the picture 
before him. 

“If he can’t find perspective, or what he has 
learned to call significant form, or rhythmic 
line, he is lost. He gets sore because he can’t 
recognize any of the few things he is looking 
for, and he says, “The stuff is no good.’” 

Alfred G. Pelekian, 
Art Institute, 
not an 


director of the Mil- 
waukee joined in the fray: 
“This is exhibit for those who care 
only for XIXth century literal paintings of 
men in satin pants handing glaring red roses 
to dimpled ladies. It is a curious thing that 
Americans, who consider ultra 
modern, are up to date only in two rooms, the 
kitchen and the bathroom. For ideas in fur- 
niture they look back to the concoctions of 
some nervous French king of the eighteenth 
century, and a painting is lost on them unless 
it tells a nice little story.” 

“You can’t judge contemporary art,” said 
Philip Miller, one of the artists exhibiting, “by 
the calendars and colored lithographs on grand- 
mother’s walls. Girdles and bustles are 
available any more on Wisconsin Avenue.” 


themselves so 


not 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—May: 
Paintings by Brazilian artists (Roerich Museum, 
N. Y.); Zubiaurre paintings; Brooklyn Society of 


Etchers. 
Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—May: Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery (A.F.A.). HIGHLAND PARK §SO- 
CIETY OF ARTISTS—May: Work of the High- 
lan. .urk public schools; Mr. and Mrs. Joel T. 
Howard collection. HARRY LAWRENCE GAL- 


LERIES—May: Miniature paintings, Minnie 
Bowles. 
Denton, Tex. 
COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS—May: Ameri- 


can pottery (A.F.A.). 


Fort Worth, 
| MUSEUM OF ART—To May 
| hibition by Texas artists. 


Houston, Tex. 


Tex. 
25: 21st annual ex- 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—May: Paintings, 
Jules Pascin; sixth annual exhibition, Texas 
photographers; Seattle Camera Club. HERZOG 
GALLERIES—May: Antique English furniture; 


XVIIIth century portraits. 


San Antonio, Tex. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—-To May 25: Miniatures, American Soci- 
ety of Miniature Painters; paintings, Millard 
Owen Sheets. May 24-June 15: Texas Fine Arts 
Exhibition. POHL ART GALLERY—May-June: 
Mexican genre pictures. 


Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—May: Bronzes by Rodin; ex- 
hibition, Jean Negulesco, Peter Camffermen; Chi- 
nese art; early American art. 

Appleton, Wis. 

| LAWRENCE 


COLLEGE—May: Etchings, Max 
| Pollak. 
Madison, Wis. 
| ART ASSOCIATION—May: Water colors, Paul 


| Gill. UNIVERSITY OF 
20-June 7: 
University. 


WISCONSIN—May 
Exhibition by art students of the 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


ART INSTITUTE—May: Balkan paintings, By- 


ron Boyd; Prairie Print Makers: Pictorial Pho- 
tographers of America. To June 3: Mexican 
Fine and Applied Arts. LAYTON ART GAL- 


LERY—To June 7: Drawings, Elena and Myson 
C. Nutting. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GAL- 
LERY—May-Jure: Paintings, Georgs Luks, Er- 
nes: Lawson, Edmund Tarbell, Irving Couse, 
Ralph Blakelock. 


Oskosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—May: 


| Prints (A. 
| F.A.); stained glass, George Ennis. 


Her Own Spoon 


Here is where a publicity agent is going to 
get some publicity, and a young lady is going 
to be fed out of her own spoon. 

Eleanor Lambert, well known art publicity 
agent of New York, has gone to Europe for a 
four months’ stay. In England she will handle 
the publicity ‘for an exhibition of paintings by 
| Bessie Lasky, wife of the film magnate, which 

will open at the Cooling Gallertes, London, on 

May 15. Later she will spend several weeks 

at Fontainebleau, France, where she will look 
| after publicity for the American School of Fine 

Arts there. 

Born in Indiana, Miss Lambert studied art 
at the John Herron Institute in Indianapolis 
and worked on a paper in that city. She came 
to New York in 1926 and began her career 
in the book publicity field. ‘Her interest in art 
and artists, however, soon led her into the 
art world, and in the past four years she has 
risen to a prominent place in art circles. 

Among the many artists and galleries she 
has represented are Gari Melchers, Jonas Lie, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Frank O. Salisbury, 
Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore, F. Luis Mora, 
Luigi Lucioni, Jack von Reppert Bismarck, the 
Macbeth Gallery, Ferargil Gallery, Arden Gal- 

| lery, and the Sterner Gallery. She 
as press representative for the American Art 

Dealers Association, the Whitney Museum of 

American Art, and the Addison Gallery of 

American Art. 


also acts 





Francis to Be Cleveland Curator 
Henry Sayles Francis of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, ‘Mass., has been appointed 
curator of paintings and prints at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 
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Thomas J. Kerr, New York 
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Wildenstein, New York 
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Art Trade Press, Ltd., London. 
National Publishing Society, Maryland 
1. Pitman & Sons, New York 
William Edwin Rudge, New York 
Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, 
Cal. 
B. Westermann Co., New York 


ART EXPERTS 
Maurice Goldblatt, Chicago: 


ART GALLERIES 

LONDON— 

J. Leger & Son. 

Maz Rothschild 

Independent Gallery 
PARIS— 

Bignou 

ZL. Cornillon 

Ch. A. Girard 

Paul Guillaume 

Leon Marseille 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 

Stendahl Art Galleries 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 


Gump’ s 
DENVER, COLO.— 
Cyrus Boutwell 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s 
Robert C. Vose 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS.— 
The Print Corner. 
sr. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries 


NEW YORK 
Balzac Galleries 
Belmont Galleries 
Brummer Galleries 
Frans Buffa & Sons. 





Dudensing Galleries 
Durand-Ruel Galleries 
Ehrich Galleries 
Ferargil Galleries 
Pascal Gatterdam 

G. R. D. Studio 

Grand Central Art Galleries 
Marie Harriman Gallery 
Hyman & Son 

Thos. J. Kerr 
Kleinberger 

John Levy Galleries 
Macbeth Gallery 

Maurel Gallery 
Metropolitan Galleries 
Milch Galleries 

Morton Galleries 

J. B. Neumann 
Neuhouse Galleries 
Reinhardt Galleries 
Schultheis 

E. & A. Silberman 
Van Diemen Galleries 
Wildenstein & Co. 
Howard Young Galleries 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Newman Galleries 
Renaissance Galleries 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose 


DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art galleries 


HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing Co., Phila., Pa. 
2. H. Friedrichs, Inc., New York 
Z£. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., New 
York 
Japan Paper Co., New York 
Martini Artists Color Lab., New York 
Quaker City Art Supply Co., Phila, P. 
Rich Art Color Co., New York 
E, M. Riebe Co., New York 
Schneider & Co., New York 
Talens & Son, Irvington, New Jersey 
4RT AUCTION GALLERIES 
National Art Galleries, New York 


BRONZE FOUNDERS 
international Art Foundries, New York 


CASTS, STATUARY 








FRAMERS 

J. Greenwald, New York 
ORIENTAL ART 

Ralph Chait, New York 


PRINTS 

Brown-Robertson Co., New York 
Fine Art Society, London. 
Modern Masters, Jackson Heights, New 

York 
Richard Owen, Paris. 
Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 
University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


RESTORERS 
Chev. Pro}. Pasquale Farina, New York 
City. 
M.J Rougeron, New York 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbot School of Fine and Com. Art, 
Washington. 
i Academy of Art, Chicago, 
Alexander Archipenko, New York 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, //l. 
Art Institute of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Boston Museum School, Boston, Mass. 
George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 


Calif. School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
Calif. School of Fine Arts, San Fran- 


ctsco. 

Scott Carbee School, Boston. 

Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Chester ‘Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 
Pa. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chic- 
ago, lilinois. 

Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, 
Cali}. 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, O. 

Corcoran School of. Art, Washington. 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Detroit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, Boston. 

Grand Central School of Art, New 
York City. 

Harrisburg School of Art, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Kansas City Art 


Institute, Kansas 


Metropolitan Art School, New York 
National Academy of Art, Chicago, 
Lllinois. 


National School of Fine and A pblied 
Art, Washington, c. 

Naum Los, New York 

_ Hope School of Art, 
a. 

N. Y. School of App. Design for Wo- 
men, New York 

Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles. 

Penn Academy of the Fine Arts, Phila., 

Phila. School of Design for Women. 
Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

School of the Arts, Santa Barbara. 


New Hope, 


Cal. 

The School of Fine Arts, 
Mass. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, St 
Louis, Mo. 


Boston. 


Traphagen School of Fashion, New 
York 

Vesper George School, Boston, Mass. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilm- 
ington, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, Wor- 


cester, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


George P. Ennis, New York City. 
Boothbay Studios, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


Donald Olyphant, Dry Run Studio, 
Pine City, NY. 

Charles Heinz, Provincetown, Mass. 

Carl H. Nordstrom, Ipswich, Mass. 

Hayley Lever, New York 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Provincetown Summer Art School, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

School of Painting at Taos, University 
Nem Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Rudolph Schaeffer, San Francisco, Cal. 
Thurn School of Art, East Gloucester, 

Mass. 


Guy Wiggins Summer School, Lyme, 
Conn. 
W oodstock amet of Design, Wood- 


stock, N. 


sclteiens 
Ruth Norton Ball, San Diego, Calif. 


Calo Art Galleries 
Eric Carlberg Galleries 
Corona Mundi Mass 
Delphic Studios 
Downtown Gallery 





E 9 i. 
urope’s Opinion 

In an effort to dispel that insidious “in- 
feriority complex” which the average American 
feels when the art of his native land is com- 
pared with works bearing a foreign label, Henry 
Rankin Poore, prominent artist and author, 
has compiled and published under the auspices 
of the National Art Club of New York a book- 
let of eminent opinions by foreign artists and 
critics in praise of American art. Rodin’s re- 
mark, “There is now going on in America a 
Renaissance more important than that of the 
XVth century in Europe, only Americans do 
not know it,” which Mr. Poore quoted in one 
of his recent lectures, stirred so much in- 
credulity in those who have been brought up 
to worship at the shrine of foreign art and 
particularly French art, that he decided to 
back up that quotation with similar ones from 
other European sources. 

“It was the French painter Benjamin Con- 
stant,” writes Mr. Poore, “who touched with 
his wand the sleeping reputation of Inness and 
it at once awoke in the hearts, not only of the 
American people but of European critics and 
collectors as well. 

“But Constant again struck a clarion tone 
which rang out with no uncertain sound at a 
dinner given to the masters of Paris by the 
American Art Association of Paris, a pro- 
nouncement which was received with a slight 
wave of incredulity by Parisians and Amer- 
icans alike. It was in 1891 that he prophesied, 
‘In fifty years the centre of the world’s art 


P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., Boston, 


Florentine Art Plaster Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





City, Mo. 


will be in America, probably in Chicago.’ Forty 
years have elapsed; there are ten in which to 
turn prophesy into fact. An initial step was 
taken some years ago, when the Collectors’ 
Association of America arranged an exhibition 
of Foreign and American art, so hung that 
every other canvas was native or foreign. The 
even quality of this display was frankly con- 
ceded by every collector of exclusively foreign 
paintings. 

“Said Laura Suiadic. one of England’s most 
virile painters, a member of an International 
jury at Pittsburgh. ‘I am amazed at American 
art. I had no idea of its scope. I am going 
home to tell my people about it, and what it 
signifies in the world’s art.’ 

“A most remarkable concession and one 
which came from Professor Stitinnius of Berlin 
at a time when America held the fate of Ger- 
many in the balance during the recent war, 
was included in a pamphlet addressed to Prof. 
Brander Mathews, who had put German as- 
sumption, as to super-culture, into its proper 
place. This brochure claimed precedence for 
about everything; but pausing before the sub- 
ject of art, the writer affirmed, ‘Right here it 
might be interesting to state as a matter of 
fact, that since the famous Barbizon School 
(Corot, Diaz, Dupré and Millet), and the 
great modern Dutch painters, Israels, Mauve, 
Maris, etc., have died out, the mantle has 
fallen on the shoulders of the American artists 
(quite a compliment to such a young nation) 
and in the present art movement the artists 


of the United States of today, as a community, 


rank perhaps the first in the world of art.’ 


Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Livingstone Academy, Washington, D. 


Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


: TRAVEL-TOURS 

X. J. Barile, New York City. 

Bureau University Travel, 
Mass. 

Lester Stevens, Rockport, Mass. 


Newton, 





“Another foreign artist, the sculptor, Ettore 
Cordoni, after a residence in New York of 
eight years was moved to inaugurate a series 
of mutual exhibitions in Italy and America 
backed by the Brooklyn Museum and _ the 
Italian government. In this connection he said, 
‘1 believe American art will soon be a strong 
and important factor in education and world 
civilization. On first coming to America, I was 
surprised by the importance of American art, 
which is not known in Europe as it should be. 
I consider its architects the best in the world, 
and some of their buildings are real specimens 
of the modern style. As a sculptor I admire 
much of the modern sculpture here and find 
in this department that the women are as 
strong as the men. Art is developing at the 
same rate as the progress of industry and 
commerce.’ 

“In an editorial in // Giornale d'Italia, 
upon the International Exposition at Rome, en- 
titled “The Strong Peoples,’ the writer says ‘I 
really do not know what other name could be 
given to the Anglo-Saxon people whose art is 
like the reflection of their good government and 
their solid moral organism. Their artists all 
have not only a great moral conception, but 
also the practical one that in order to be a 
painter it is important to learn to paint.’ ; 

“La Vita of Rome ‘North Amer- 
ican Art has a strong characteristic of its own. 
It is a sane and solid art. 
rendered by the American 


declares 


These works are 
artists with manly 
and noble exuberance; in no wise by nervous, 
exalted or sick people.’ 


[Continued on page 31] 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








Art’s Pawnshop 


Dorothy Grafly, phil ysopher-critic of art. is 
becoming a bit of an iconoclast in blasting 
America’s complacency in matters of art. Fol- 
lowing her recent article severely criticizing the 
modern art student for his “mental laziness,” 
Miss Grafly now writes in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger a reprimand of the young art- 
ists who sacrifice their personalities to become 
slavish imitators of the fathers of the modern 
movement—Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Ma- 
tisse, Picasso. According to the writer, they 
are pawning their own art gift to counterfeit 
that of another. Paris she terms an art pawn- 
shop with large branches in New York and 
Berlin. 

“Art as we find it today,” said Miss Grafly, 
“has far too many disciples of the common- 
place, men and women who view life without 
any genuine enthusiasm for it. It is over- 
burdened, also, with artists who possess com- 
monplace minds, but who realize that the com- 
monplace cannot soar to great heights of fame 
or achievement. Such minds seek the spark 
in the work of other men rather than in life. 
What was it that gave Cézanne his hold upon 
the art world? What was unusual in the work 
of Van Gogh, of Gauguin? What.is unusual 
in that of Matisse or of Picasso? Something 
there must be: so the ambitious painter who 
fails to find his own thrill in life studies a 
thrill second hand, masters its external tech- 
nique and exhibits in its image. He begins to 
look down on those lesser souls who still see 
nothing but a car riding on rails, and he buries 
ever deeper and deeper beneath a crust of bor- 
rowed technique the basic similarity of his 
own vision. 

“By trying to become what he is not and 
never can be he has so swamped himself with 
counterfeit that he cannot return to his own 
personality. He must remain what he is not. 
When the novelty wears off the strain begins. 
To live untrue to oneself is a trying business. 





It is necessary to be eternally on guard. Ac- 
quired characteristics wear thin in time, and 
one must learn to patch the veneer. It would 
be fatal to one’s prestige should the public dis- 
cover that, instead of a mad adventure whirl- 
ing through space, one’s art is in reality a car 
on two rails, and that its final destination is 
doubtless Camden or Manayunk, and not a 
perilous tour through interplanetary space. 

“Art that is honestly commonplace fulfills 
its purpose and brings pleasure to many indi- 
viduals who would find it uncomfortable to 
live in more rarified atmosphere. It is not 
peculiar to any one period; it may be found 
in the museums of the world as foil for the 
flashes of great genius. Because it remains true 
to itself, it may claim its humble share of rec- 
ognition, and in the leveling process of time 
will outlast the art of thousands who are to- 
day pawning their honest life outlook. 

“The art pawnshop may be a metaphor, but 
it has its hard reality. Its headquarters have 
been established in Paris, although it has large 
branch offices in Berlin and in New York. On 
its shelves gathering dust through years of neg- 
lect are the honest selves of artists who have 
lost their identity, and for whom Cézanne and 
Van Gogh, Matisse and Picasso were not an 
inspiration but a menace. It is one thing to 
be great, it is quite another to imitate great- 
ness, and the young man who pawns his real 
self, even though that self may be small and 
insignificant, gets in exchange a flimsy paste- 
board that crumbles to dust. 

“There are some artists who discover the 
peril of the sham and who reclaim their iden- 
tities. They master another’s technique that 
they may strengthen their own and _ that, 
through technique, they may render concrete 
the thoughts that clamor for expression. Such 
men become leaders in art. 

“Few young painters fail to pay at least one 
visit to the art pawnshop. Hero worship is a 
natural condition of adolescence. It is only 
when slavish imitation replaces worship that 
the artist loses his pawnticket.” 





Artists turn failure into success, students save years by months in this school or 

by home study. Send 15c for color prints to prove that child, amateur or artist by 

uce of the ‘‘Glass’’ ($3.00) can see as the best painters see, and that anyone may 
draw and paint truthfully if not artistically. Textbcok £3.00. | 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
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Thousands of Students of A. K. CROSS | 
will be alad that his vision-training method that “‘does for art what electricity has 
done for light and power’ will be perpetuated by the incorporation of the | 
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and the CIVIC CLUB’S plan for an endowment of $290,002 | 











BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE | 


MICHEL JACOBS’ 1931. ee ae 
Second European - African Painting Tour 
PAINTING THROUGH—France, Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Africa 


June 18 to September 28 
June 27th 


June 30th, moonlight 
July 3d 
Also fractional tours—Tours extended to six months 

Send for Booklet—Metropolitan Art School or American Express Co. 


58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of “The A-t of Color” and ‘‘The Art of Composition” 


Individual instruction, Life, Portrait, Commercial Illustration 
Fabric Design, Costume Design and interior Decoration 








THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE-PORTRAIT-MARI 
ETCHING-DESIGN-BLOCK-P 
NORMAL-INDUSTRIAL-COMMER 
POTTERY-JEWELRY-CRAFTS- 


FRANK ALLEN 
Director Art Education, Cranbrook Foundation 


MARY C. SCOVEL 
Director Teacher Training, Chicago Art Institute 


ELAINE HALPIN 
Fine Arts, Brooklyn Polytechnic 


WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Professional Contacts, Pratt institute 


FRED C. THOMPSON 
Massachusetts School of Art 


RUTH E. ALLEN 
Pottery. Cranbrook Foundation 


OLGA ROSS HANNON 
Director of Art, Montana State College 


VERNON SHORT 
Etching, Pratt Institute 


LECTURERS 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU 
Director Fine Arts Pratt Institute 


LOUIS C. PEDLAR 
Advertising New York City 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL SIX WEEKS 

JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 CATALOG 

DESCRIBES FACULTY. COURSES, CREDITS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Mr. Dufner will conduct two classes at the Booth- 

bay Studies during the months of July and August. 

A class for professional artists and advanced stu- 

dents, and a class for business men, continuing his 
New York City class. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING THE 
BOOTHBAY STUDIOS AND MR. DUFNER'S 
CLASSES, ADDRESS 


FRANK ALLEN, Director 


LONE PINE ROAD, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 























Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 E. 59th St., 





THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


INSTRUCTOR C. F. RAMSEY 
Summer Session June 15 te September 7 


For further information write the 


CURATOR J.W. McCOMBS 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


THURN SCHOOL OF ART 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
June 29th to Sept. 5th 





“The excitement of studying with you is that 
work becomes an adventure in self-discovery.” 


Student 
You can enjoy this experience. 
Send now for circular D 





SUMMER CLASS TO 


CONCARNEAU, FRANCE 


JULY 1 TO SEPT. 3, 1931. 
Write Lester Stevens, Rockport, Mass. 
or Geo. E. Marsters, Inc. 


248 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 











LOUIS F. BERNEKER | 


CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 29 to Aug. 22 


at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Circular sent upon request 
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Ennis Heads School 


George Ennis, New York artist and teacher, 
who is noted for his landscape and marine 
paintings and his mural decorations, has been 
appointed head instructor of the School of 
Art of the John and Mable Ringling Art Mu- 
seum at Sarasota, Fla., a co-educational insti- 
tution which was founded on March 31 and 
which will open on Oct. 1, with accommoda- 
tions for 300 students. He has resigned from 
the Grand Central School of Art, New York; 
but will continue as head of the Summer in- 
stitution, the Eastport School of Art, in Maine, 
which he founded in 1922 and which has grown 
to national importance. 

Mr. Ennis will have complete charge of the 
faculty staff and curriculum of the Ringling 
school. He has already begun the task of 
organizing the courses and selecting instruc- 
tors. 

The appointment was made jointly by Mr. 
Ringling, owner of the museum and founder of 
the art school, and Dr. Ludd M. Spivey, presi- 
dent of Southern College, at Lakeland, Fila., 
who has been made director. The art school 
will be operated under the control of Southern 
College, which is a co-educational institution 
founded in 1885. 

The school will be housed in a large struc- 
ture now existing near the Ringling Museum, 
and later on a special building will be erected. 
The students will have full access to the mu- 
seum collections. The location is ideal, on the 
shores of Sarasota Bay in a semi-tropical set- 


ting. In shaping the curriculum Mr. Ennis is | 


arranging for special emphasis on Florida land- 
scape painting and for seascape work. A two- 
year course in liberal arts will be included, 
along with full courses in the fine and applied 
arts. 

Mr. Ennis, who stepped aside from an ap- 
pointment at West Point to become an artist, 
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studied at the St. Louis Art Museum, the 
Holmes School of Chicago, and the Chase 
School, New York. He is known internation- 
ally as a water colorist, and has achieved suc- 
cess in stained glass. Among the prizes he 
has won are: the Samuel T. Shaw $1,000 prize; 
Salmagundi Club prize, 1922; the Isidor prize 
in water color and pencil drawing, 1924; the 
William Church Osborne prize, 1926; the R. 
Horace Gallatin prize, 1927; the American 
Water Color Society prize; the Kramer prize 


at the Art Institute, Chicago, 1922; the Phila- | 


delphia Water Color prize, 1930; and the Wil- 
mington Water Color Club prize, 
wrote the long article on water color painting 
in the latest Encyclopedia Brittanica. 


A Venetian Welcome 


Venice, noted for her hospitality, is ready to 
welcome the American art student. Commen- 
datore Mariani, secretary-general to the Po- 
desta and chairman of the Biennial Interna- 
tional, has sent a cordial message to Henry B. 
Snell’s Summer painting class. Count Zorzi, 
of Venice’s art commission, has sent a request 
that an exhibition be held at the end of Mr. 
Snell’s season there. He promises that a gal- 
lery will be placed at the disposal of the class. 

Mr. Snell is one of America’s leading art 
teachers, and former members of his classes 
have been represented in nearly all the impor- 
tant exhibitions held in various parts of the 
United States. 


Something Finer Than Silk 

Paterson, N. J., is a silk town. In its library 
something finer than silk was shown recently, 
an exhibit by the City Garden Club of New 
York. But the garden exhibit, in turn, was 
dwarfed by a large landscape at the end of the 
gallery by Molly Williams Hand, “A Path at 
Lake Champlain.” Its striking greens and 
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NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art—Drawing—Painting—Design 


SCHOOL OF ART 


The John and Mable Ringling Art Museum 
CONNECTED WITH THE SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


1931—OCT. 1—MAY 15—1932 


ON THE BAY 


INSTRUCTORS 


SPECIAL OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 


“Regular College Work Leading to a Bachelor’s Degree Given at Art School” 


The famous Ringling Museum contains the most comprehensive art collection 
in America and is available to all students. 


Study in a Semi-Tropical Setting—GOLFING—SWIMMING—FISHING 


For Catalogue Address 


LUDD M. SPIVEY, M. A., B. D., LL. D., EDD., PRESIDENT 


SARASOTA, FLA. 


















PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 











INSTRUCTOR 


Write tor Circular C. 
Box 453, 





Season of 1931 


GEORGEELMERBROWNE,N.A. 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 











1931. He | 


MN ARTS Seaar Ts 


_ INCORPORATED 





Spend Your Summer in California 
25th annual 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 
Faculty of highly trained specialists. Thirty stim- 
ulating courses in the arts and crafts. 
Write for summer catalog D 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at Collece Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


SUMMER! Woovstock, ¥.1 


FROM JUNE 15th 
16 West 61st Street 


New York 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE—; 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SUMMER SCHOOL, JUNE 22 te AUGUST Ist, 1931 














Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, 
Advertising and Costume Design, 
tion, Stage Craft, ete. 


Crafts, 
Interior Decora- 
Catalogs on request. 


| ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 


————— COMMERCIAL ART 


Sumner Sessicen 











= Sa July and August 








Design Commercial Illustration 
1624 H, STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C 


THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAIN E~a~~~~~~~. 
George Pearse Ennis 


INSTRUCTOR 
TERM, JULY 1st—AUG. 26th. 
Oil Painting, Drawing and Water Color, 


Painting Out of Doors. Painting from 
Model on field. 


For catalogue or information 
Address— 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y. 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 














i|\GUY WIGGINS | 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
LYME, CONN. 
June 15 to September 15 


Address: 
226 West 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 





SUMMER SESSION 
| ART IN INDUSTRY 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR 
JUNIOR GROUPS OF 
CRAFTS] HIGH SCHOOL 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

STAGE CRAFT COSTUME 
JUNE 29—AUG. 8 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER | 


| SCHOOL OF RHYTHMO CHROMATIC DESIGN | 
| 136 ST. ANNE STREET SAN FRANCISCO | 
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Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


O.pest SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ArT IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 


Thoroughly professional training in 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling from life 
Jewelry and metal work 


Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


DAY, EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES 


European Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
Residence Houses for out of town students 


Catalogue and History on request 


Broad and Master Streets 


i 


Grand CEntRALScuoo/Art 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE COD. Marine, Landscape, and Figure 
Painting under direction of Arthur W. Woelfle, 
A.N.A. July Ist to, Sept. 1st. 

SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. 
Classes in Painting, and Drawing, Illustration, 


Costume Design and Advertising. June 15th to 
September 15th. 


Write for Cape Cod or New York catalogue. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 









The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 





Courses in 


PAINTING, MODELING 
ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 





DRAWING, 
VOSTERS, 










Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 





| 
| 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 








ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I)- 
lustration, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design, New building 
“Fall term opens Sept. 28, 1931” 
E. A. GURRY, Director, 50 Watson St., Detroit. Mich. 

























SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Jewelry and 
Metal Work 


Information on request 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term January fifth to May fifteenth. Professional 
and teachers courses of study in the fine and ap- 
plied arts. 
Write for spectal catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 




















blues were seen first by visitors. Miss Hand 
(of Roselle) is director of the enterprise for 
art students at Camp Kiniya on Lake Cham- 
plain, whose Summer landscape class is con- 
ducted by Helen Van Buren, of Paterson. 


Fine and Applied Art 

24th annual exhibition by the students 
of the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art is being held in the school building until 
May 18. Including interior designs, architec- 
tural drawings, costume designs and advertis- 
ing illustration in its various phases, the col- 
lection shown is the outcome of the instruction 
through which students are given problems 
with a definite objective, the art value as well 
as the commercial value being stressed. 

In all the departments, the students, whether 
they be of the first year or on the eve of pro- 
fessional careers, have managed to combine pic- 
torial inventiveness, humor and smartness of 
line, color and arrangement. Throughout the 
year the students have been in touch with the 
trade, including some of the big New York 
department stores, interior decorators and ad- 
vertising firms. This year’s enrollment of over 
1.200 students represents 40 states, 14 foreign 
countries and 3 Canadian provinces. 


The 


Nationwide Student Prizes 


The College Art Association announces the 
following winners in the exhibition of student 
work, recently held in its galleries at 20 W. 
58th St., New York: Oil painting, Jean Eliza- 
beth Wade (Yale), “The Good Samaritan.” 
Water colors: first, C. E. Hewitt (Princeton), 
“New Jersey Landscape;” second, Zawatsky 
(N. Y. U.), “Water Color.” Sculpture: 
Robert Koepnick (Dayton Art Institute), 
“Head.” Textile design: first. Lucille Almgren 
(University of Kansas); second, Helen Talbot 
(Skidmore); third, Margaret Wherry (Cincin- 
nati Art Museum). Prints: Mildred Shute 
(University of Kentucky), “Tree Study;” sec- 
ond, E. K. Fall (Dartmouth), “Woodcuts;” 








JOHN NOBLE, N. A. 

is open to receive a limited number of pu- 

pils during the summer in Provincetown. 
apply at 

MILCH GALLERY 


1938 W. 57th €treet 


New York City 





NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
Evening and SUMMER Classes 
individual Instruction Daily 
89 W. 40 St. (Besux Arts Bidg.) N. Y. C. 


Day, 








|WoODSTOCK SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Summer Classes, June to September | 

| PRACTICAL instruction in Design for | 
Textiles, Poster and Commercial Art—| 

Painting and Drawing | 

Classes for Children. Folder on Request. 

WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
| 320 Broadway, New York City, or Woodstock, N. Y. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Drawing, 
painting, modelling, design. 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to museum and 
library. Address Walter H. 


Siple, Director. 
Summer term; June 15 "j 




















Auenst 8. 
ART ACADEMY 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 








PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Summer 1931. 
conveniences. 


For lady Art Students— 
private residence; modern 
Wilson, 85 Bradford Street. 


Rooms, 
Mrs. 































THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oldest Fine Arts 
School in America 


DRAWING, 
SCULPTURE, 


PAINTING, 
ILLUSTRATION 


Illustrated Bocklet 


| Address 
ELEANOR N. FRASER, Curator 











Scott Carbee 
School of 


instructors—E.wyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
Georce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 
nercial Art, Witttiam F. Stecuer, Illustration; 
scott C. Carsez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Veachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 

‘Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Avg.. Boston 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design, 37 Studios, 94 Instructors. 

44th Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU. Director 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


4 SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OP 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 








Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades thi 
lustrated catalog upon request. 


art school. I!- 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 


vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


38th year 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTING, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butvier, Dean 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and _ Industrial 


Design. Next term Sept. 21. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 





SUMMER CLASS IN MARYLAND 


Outdoor Painting in the Beautiful Middletown 
Valley 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Modern Creative Expression Encouraged 
under personal instruction of 


CHARLES H. WALTHER 
4000 PIMLICO ROAD BALTIMORE, MD. 
Information on request 


Corcsran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
ScuJnture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Ri »ard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
















THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country ScHoot (Open Att YEAR) 

Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 

(Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Register Now for Summer Classes 


Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illus- 
tration, Sculpture. 


(Modeling from Farm Animals) 


Modern Studios and Dormitories . . . Resident 
instructors . . . Tennis, Swimming, Ete. 
EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


ROY MILLER 
Resiwent MANAGER 





Direction of RALPH M. PEARSON 


A place where the amateur may combine the 
theory and practice of modern pictorial and ap- 
plied design. Creative expression for its own 
value and as a means to intelligent judgment 
of all art. Summer session at Rockport, Mass. 
Now in session daily at 


NEW SCHOOL for SOCIAL RESEARCH 


66 West 2th Street New York City 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Andrew Doragh N.C, Wyeth 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, 
Catalogue on request. 


Director 





THE HARRISBURG SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Painting in Oil, Water-color 
: Outdoor Sketching. 
SUMMER CLASSES 
Harrisburg, Pa. (on the Susquehanna River) 
June 22-Aug. 15 
Bay Head, N. J. (Barnegat Bay and Ocean) 
duly 1-Sept. 1 


Harrisburg, Penna. CATALOG ON REQUEST 


DESIGNERS ART 








Enroll New for Fall Term (July School) 
Arts Course 


Frederick W. Ried 
For Catalog Write Ludwig D. Frank 
376 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 

















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 












| Desi gn Workshop 





DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN 








third, Ida. Lee Rainey (Texas State College 
for Women), “Etching.” Creative sketch, 
Harry Anderson (Syracuse), “Man Drawing.” 

The collection, comprising student work from 
| 26 institutions, is now being shown at the Mu- 
seum School at Toledo, Ohio. The judges: 
Naomi Averill, Mallinson & Co.; E. Lastel, 
J. H. Thorp & Co.; Carlyle Burrows; Edward 
Alden Jewell; Ernest C. Sherburne. 


The A. F. A. Convention 


of the American Federation of Arts which will 
be held for the first time in a number of years 
in New York City, at the Brooklyn Museum, 
May 18, 19 and 20. 





| future plans for the development of its services 

| will be discussed. Special sessions of the con- 

| vention will be devoted to “Garden Arts,” 

| “Art in Rural Life,’ and “Continuous Art 

| Education.” A joint session will be held with 
the American ASsociation for Adult Education 
at the New School for Social Research at the 
conclusion of the convention. 


A Course in Leathercraft 
| ‘The ancient art of leathercraft is now being 
| taught by Mrs. W. E. Snyder at the College of 
| the City of New York by a modern simplified 
| method especially adapted for school or group 
work, in the Twenty-third Street Building. 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
| 
| 



















All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent with 
| thoroughness. Day and Evening 
| courses. Sunday Nude Drawing and 
| Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for circular D. 


1620 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 





FINGER LAKES COUNTRY | 


Oprortuvity for a small croup to work outdoors | 
| this Summer under artist’s personal supervision. | 
| Studie and living accommodations. 


DONALD OLYPHANT | 


DRY RUN STUDIO, | 
PINE CITY, NEW YORK | 


'| HAYLEY LEVER 


LIFE AND STILL LIFE DRAWING 
OIL AND WATERCOLOUR PAINTING 


SATURDAY CLASSFS 
Betinning Octcber 3, 1931 

SUNDAY CLASSES 

Throvghcut the Year 

Write Secretary: 

116 EAST 66th STREET, NEW YORK 
Rhinelander 4-4357 
DE CLASSES IN 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Rocky Neck, East Gloucester, Mass. 
Term, June 29 to Sept. 5 


Featuring 
FIELD CRITICISMS 


under personal instruction of 


Carl H. Nordstrom 


|_Address Secretary NABBYS POINT, Ipswich, Mass. 

























HENRY HENSCHE 
Wishes to announce the opening of 
SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
from July €th to August 29th, 1931 

Tuition $50 


Address: PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 












/LANDSCAPE CLASS 
_ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. | 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER 
FOUR WEEKS $18.00 
CHARLES HEINZ, Instructor | 











About 350 leading art educators and museum | 
workers will attend the 22nd annual meeting | 


Full reports of the organization’s work and | 
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roll 


SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GAMBLE 
President 


Be_more Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 

ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


















Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHoLarsHiIps AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 





DOLLARS FROM ART 


UMMER (LASSES 
we ee 
7 PERSONAL GUIDANCE IN 


ALL PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


CARLWERNTZ = venD FOR CATALOGUE 


HICAGO ACADEMY*” FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE - CHICAGO 












em) ll ee, 


SCHOOL OF ARI. INI 


741 SO. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES -~ 


CALIF 





RN lA<- 
a 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-story Building 
Annual Student Exhibition 
May 25-31 Visitors Welcome 
Tea Served Daily 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Beston, Mass. 





“a CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL of ART 
a A «CLEVELAND *+OHIO>+ 
A year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


a — a — os a oo = 
— an — a — sm ‘om 





| STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C 














BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
32 West Dale St. 
Colorade Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 8th to August 29th, 1931 
FACULTY 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON WILLARD NASH 
Life Landscape 


Write for Catalogue 


Ee 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 

trated catalog. 


Summer Term June 29—Fall Term Sept. 21. Address 
Bx AA, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicage, til. 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Metal Crafts 


to be given by the 


under the direction of 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 


A four weeks course of intensive 
training 


10 COURSES 
For particulars address: 


Rhode Island School of Design, Summer Schoo! 
11 Waterman Street 
PROVIDENCE 





Rhode Island School of Design 


Students may elect any or all subjects 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE, Director 


RHODE ISLAND 








THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCH@DL 
OF ART 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN - DIRECTOR 


171TH SEASON 
JULY 6TH TO AUGUST 14TH 


COURSES 
ART APPRECIATION TEACHER TRAINING 
ADVERTISING ART NATUR DRAWING 
PENCIL SKETCHING ELEMENTS OF DRAWING 
DESIGN PAINTING CRAFTS 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Director 
57 ACADEMY STREET 


lus NEWARK - NEW JERSEY E 





| @ VIENNA 


_@ ART CONGRESS 
_@ AUGUST—1932 


JOIN LORADO TAFT, ELS- 
WORTH WOODWARD, 
JOHN SHAPLEY, H. H. 
POWERS, ROSSITER 
HOWARD AND MANY 
OTHERS FOR OUR 


@ ART PILGRIMAGE 





@ EUROFE $560 to $770 


@ Send for Announcement 


Bureau of University Travel 
NEWTON, MASS. 


47 BOYD ST. 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, 
Design, 
Art, Composition, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, 
China and other arts, 


Commercial 


For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sol Sto Clam Sort 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING GLASS row fering 
Drovate Lessons =i Stil fe Etdung % 


Painting, 
Histery of 
Perspective, 
Pottery, 











third 


“Snake Plant,” by Sylvia Kanner. 


Reproduced above is “Snake Plant,” 


a litho- | 


| graph by Sylvia Kanner, one of the works in- 


cluded in the exhibition by students of Pratt 
Institute in the departments of illustration, de- 
sign, teacher training and architecture, on view 
at the Art Center, New York, May 18 to 30, 


following a preview in the Institute’s galleries. 


limited to 
exhibition shows 


Though small and almost entirely 
year activities, the 





proof of the solid foundation for which Pratt | 


stands in terms of intensive training in draw- 
ing, composition, perspective, life and 
tumed figure. 

The art department of Pratt Institute, ad- 


cos- 


| ministered by James C. Boudreau as director, 
and seven supervisors, has about 2,000 stu- 
dents. 


Petrina to Teach at Pratt 


John Petrina, lithographs 
have just been added to the permanent col- 
lection of the New York Public Library, 
teach classes in water color, 


two of whose 
is to 
lithography and 
composition at Pratt Institute upon his return 
from Europe in the Fall 
will execute a commission for 13 water colors 
interpreting the Old World. His wife, Carlotta 
Petrina, will member of the art 


. While in Europe he 


als ) be a 
faculty of Pratt. 


John Petrina’s drawing, “Chapelle sur Le 
Pont Avignon,” was purchased by the French 
government for the Luxembourg. Carlotta 
Petrina was represented in the 1930 “Fifty 


Prints of the Year,” selected by John Sloan. 


ZINC WHITE 


is the oxid> of zinc produced by blow- 
ing the molten metal into air chambers. 
The purity and color depend on the ab- 
sence of lead and cadmium in the zinc 
ore. The only used in 
tempera colors is the U. S. 
absolutely free of any 
impurities 
white. 


grade 
P. which is 
traces of these 


and is a natural, brilliant 


Write for price list. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


Lik BO: RA 320: R:1-2.5 
10-15 43rd Ave. 


v 
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L. L. City, N.Y. 4] 


EILIDO 
Artists’ Water Colors 


PELICAN JAPANAQUA 


Hand Printing Water Colors 
Let them help you this season 


RICH ART COLOR| 
COMPANY 


31 WEST 2ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 


Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


| 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
129-131 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 





USE 


Rembrandt 


COLOR 5 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 


Lucien-Lefebvre-Foinet 
HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 


Made in France 
All permanent range of colors. Superfine quality 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
Earth Colors, Ochres, light red, etc...40c per tube 
Cobalts, Madders, etc................ 1.25 per tube 
Cadmium Yellows, etc............... 2.00 per tube 
Cadmium Red and Cobalt Violets....3.00 per tube 


Also Artco Belgian Canvases at lowest prices in 
the U. S. A. 


Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 Public Ledger Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
| Plies can reach thousands of art students and 
| professional artists through Tue Art Dicesr. 





















AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


A nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonall 


for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. | 








National Chairman: F. Batttarp WILLIAMs. 


National Treasurer: Gorvon H. Grant.... 


National Regional Committee, Chairman: Georce Pearse Ennis. .67 West 87th St., New York City | 





....---137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze rz. .32] West 112th Street, New York City 


NEW JERSEY REGIONAL CHAPTER 
On Sunday afternoon, May 10, a meeting to 
organize formally the New Jersey Regional 
Chapter of the League was held in the gal- 
leries of the Montclair Art Museum. Mr. Harry 
Lewis Raul, Chairman, sent out more than 
six hundred invitations. An account of this 
meeting will appear in these columns in the 
next issue of Tue Art Dicesr. 
* * ” 


A COPY OF DR. MARTIN FISCHER’S 
“THE PERMANENT PALETTE” SENT 
TO EACH REGIONAL CHAPTER 
The National Executive Committee on the 
recommendation of the League’s National Com- 
mittee on Technic and Education has author- 
ized the National Lecture Committee to mail 
to the Chairman of each Regional Committee 
a presentation copy of Professor Fischer’s book, 
“The Permanent Palette,” which covers con- 
cisely the technic of oil painting. This book 
is sent in lieu of the first lecture on “The 
Artist Painter’s Technic,” compiled from notes 
taken at Dr. Fischer’s recent lecture course at 
the Metropolitan Museum. It is hoped that 
the Regional Chapters will make good use of 
the book as a basis for talks and discussions. 
For positive recommendations, Chapters VI, 
VII, VIII, XII, XIII (Summary), XIV and 

XV could be read to a group as a lecture. 

Many of our members may wish to have 
this book in their studios, and the League has 
completed arrangements with the _ publisher 
so that League members may purchase it, 
through the League, at a saving of 25%— 
$3.00 (instead of $4.00, as at book stores). 
Checks should be made to the order of The 
American Artists Professional League and 
mailed to Frank Hazell, Chairman, National 
Lecture Committee, 321 West 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


E ; ee 
urope’s Opinion 
[Concluded from page 25] 

“Jean Galerou, the French critic, writes, ‘I 
expect nearly everything from American ar- 
tists. When with closed eyelids I see beyond 
horizons, I am strongly aware that an astound- 
ing epoch is in fermentation there, and I 
realize that no longer the inheritance of Greece 


will remain to the French only.’ 

“Henri Matisse, during his short stay in 
America, and having viewed a few of our 
museums remarked, ‘An American artist should 
learn his metier, develop his faculties and work 
‘in America. He can learn it in New York as 
well as anywhere in the world; better in some 
respects. Consider how much fresher are the 
subjects for a painter in this country, the 
scenery, the architecture, the people. Let 
him go to Paris for occasional visits, but an 
American artist should express America.’ 
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Artists’ Materials 
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Dr. Martin Fischer is engaged in writing 
another book, “Aquarelle, Opaque Water Color 
and Oil Tempera,” covering much of the sec- 
ond half of his lecture course, and mimeo- 
graphed copies of this will be made available 
to our members, through the National Lecture 
Committee, in advance of. publication. 

* 


* * 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO ARTIST 
PAINTERS 


) Date your work. 

) On the back of the canvas, letter plainly, 
with thin paint, as an enduring record as 
well as for your protection in business 
dealings: 

(a) Artist’s 

(b) Title. 

(c) Date (this for the convenience of 
the future). 

Colors (maker), 

and ground used. (For future check 

on permanence.) 

(3) Use headless nails only (brads or finishing 

nails) to fasten painting in frame. 


(1 
(2 
namé°and address. 


(d) 


* 


WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF AMERI- 
CAN ART 

Our fellow member, Mr. Henry Rankin Poore, 

recently compiled for the National Arts Club, 

New York, eminent opinions, arranged in 

sequence, beginning with the 

American art by the late Benjamin Constant 


+ * 


down to the present, covering our latest ex- | 


hibitions abroad. With the consent of the 
author and of the secretary of the National 
Arts Club, given to the League, full excerpts 
are reprinted on page 25 of this number of 
Tue Art Dicest under the heading “Europe’s 
Opinion.” 


“The recent exhibition of American art at 

Budapest elicited the following comments: 
*“*America today has in nearly every respect 

a peculiar significance different from any other 


and 


superiority 


in everything by the 


and 


It has the force and courage 


characterized 
of 


élan of youth. 


is 


wealth the courageous 


of initiative with all requirements for taking 
the lead, and its aptitude provides an individual 
type in the society of men and a new era 


in history in which it is first among all nations 


today and will be evn more so tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow. —Nemzetiujsag. 
“*The artistic life of America, its production 
and the appreciation’ of its works has reached 
a very high level, especially since the war. 
Not only its authors, theatres and films often 


| greatly surpass the best in European produc- 


tion; the painters and sculptors, too, have 
reached the foremost ranks.—Magyarsdg. 

“Said Minister Lind:kog, opening the Amer- 
ican art exhibition at Stockholm, March 15th, 
1930: 

“‘T express a strong hope that from the 
American art which we shall see here, at once 
both free and rich, free from the sometimes 
too burdensome traditions, rich in mighty 
concepts from a proud and independent cul- 
ture, will come to our own art valuable im- 
pulses and enduring profit.” 





| 
| 
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“CAMBRIDGE” 
COLORS 


(Made in England) 


\ 


Brilliant and Permanent 


{ 
1 22 





WRITE FOR REVISED PRICE LIST NO. 2 
vVvvvv 


THE ARTISTS’ BRUSH AND 
COLOR CORPORATION 


136-140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 





‘‘No, our etching presses are NOT 
expensive.” 


An all metal press 12” wide, 


with double steel rollers, steel 
bed, two wool blankets, as low 
as $32.50. 

Our assortment of presses and 
materials is the largest in 
America. 

Write for illustrated catalog 





of etching requisites. 


E.H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 


40 East 43rd St. 140 West 57th St 
140 Sullivan St. 
NEW YORK 


63 years of leadership 


Artists’ Sketch Boxes 


At Special Summer Prices 


SUMMER ORDER 
is ONE 
HERE Now 





All Boxes Fitted With Palette 


and have adjustable arm to use of canvas Panels. 
FINISHED and POLISHED in BLACK WALNUT. 





No. 1—Metal lined as illustrated hold two Panels, size 
SOP I RE tu cpavegteoaedebben seigntwetdse each $5.45 
No. 2 as above to hold two Panels, 12” x 16” 
Se cGhulints ses nlaeehe ipqe eds sc ekeeeenee each $5.95 
No. 3 as illustrated without metal lining and lock, 
but with wood partitions. Holds two Panels, size 
DE Th cvdosane ahcnewecabedueeesetiues each $3.45 
No. 4 same as No but holds two Panels, size 
Ree TE wd note ckedenseads seeeenaues -each $3.95 


(BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER) 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 


159 E. 60th St., 49 E. 9th St., New York City 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 





The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Arr Dicest. 
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Addison Gallery of American Artto Open With Notable Collection 


“Prof. Henry A. Rowland,” 


b, Thomas Eakins. 


The newly built Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art, at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
will be dedicated on May 18th and after that 
will be open daily to the public. The museum 
endowed by alumni and a group of persons 
interested in American art, 


Charles A. 


tion now numbering approximately 


was designed by 
Platt to house a permanent collec- 
150 paint- 
ings and extensive groups of early American 
silver, pewter, glass and ship models, as well 
as providing space for transient exhibitions. 
Charles H. Sawyer is curator. 

Devoted exclusively to American art, the 
Addison Gallery finds an appropriate setting 
at Phillips Academy, which is said to be the 
oldest incorporated American preparatory school 


and which 


has numbered 


its students 
Samuel F. B. 
Morse attended the Academy and the Addison 
Gallery has his self portrait. 

The paintings, assembled in the past four 


among 
several famous American artists. 


1 ‘ 
A New Federation 
Nine Michigan cities have organized a state 


federation of art associations. The members 
art 


are: Detroit, with its famous 
Bloomfield Hills, surrounding 
the Cranbrook art and educational develop- 
ment; Ann Arbor, seat of art education; Grand 


Rapids, whose association has come to be one 


institute 
and museum; 


of the best equipped community institutions 
in the Middle West; Flint, Port Huron, Kala- 
mazoo, Muskegon and Ypsilanti. 

The object is for mutual benefit in obtain- 
ing better art exhibitions at lower prices, to 
engage speakers on art subjects and to unify 
and co-ordinate art interests. Exhibitions wi!l 
be circuited through all the cities in the fed- 
eration and lectures will be booked. 

Such an organization is expected to bring a 
definite influence upon legislative measures per- 
taining to the art interests of the state. For 
instance, if the matter of doing away with 
unsightly billboards comes before the state 
legislature, the organized art interests will be in 
a position to act efficiently. It will also broad- 
cast developments in art education through 
bulletins and newspaper publicity. 

Officers: President, Blanche Hill, president 
of the Kalamazoo Art Association; vice presi- 
dent, W. L. Jenks, president of the Port Huron 
Art Association; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 


{ 


“Toilers of the Sea,” by Albert P. Ryder. 
Courtesy of the Macheth Gallery. 


years, aim, according» to Mr. Sawyer, to pro- 
vide a comprehensive cross section of Ameri- 
can art through the past 200 years, from John 
Smibert to the present. day. Stress is laid on 
the work of XIXth céntury artists, of which 
the museum has an immensely valuable group, 
among them three masterpieces by Winslow 
Homer, including “Eight Bells,” regarded by 
many critics as his greatest work; six paint- 
ings by Abbott Thayer, including the famous 
“Woman in Green Velvet,” the gift to the Ad- 
dison Gallery of Mrs. Arthur H. Savage; three 
important examples of Whistler, among them 
“Battersea Bridge,” # COmpanion piece to the 
painting of the same name in the National 
Gallery, London, and given to the Addison col- 
lection by Cornelius N. Bliss; “Salutat,” by 
Thomas Eakins, together with two other well 
known examples of his work, and a group of 
paintings, drawings and lithographs by George 
Bellows, the most important being his study of 
a child entitled “Ann in Purple Wrap.” George 
Fuller is represented by two canvases and John 


Mary Cooke Swartwout, director of the Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery; trustees, Ard R. Richard- 
son, president of the Lansing Art Club: Frank 
L. Allen of the Cranbrook foundation; Mrs. 
John D. Waite, president of the Ann Arbor 
Art Association; Edgar Richardson of the edu- 
cational department of the Detroit Museum 
of Art; Frank Almy, director of the Hackley 
Art Gallery of Muskegon, and Margaret E. 
Davis of Flint. 


Gives Rare Picture 

Samuel H. Kress of New York has pre- 
sented the Los Angeles Museum with a XIVth 
century Sienese painting by Luca di Tome, 
valued at more than $100,000. The picture, 
which is about 4 by 5 eet, represents the 
Madonna and Child between St. Nicholas and 
St. Paul. It is being shown in the museum 
after an unveiling ceremony. This picture is 
the first Renaissance painting to be owned by 
the museum. 

Examples of Tome’s work are extremely rare. 


| The only other one in America is owned by 


Yale University. The date of his birth is not 
known, but in 1355 he was made one of the 
masters of the guild of St. Luke. It is alsc 
known that he was a pupil of Simone Martini 
of Siena. 

It is proposed to make the Tome the nucleus 
of a room of Renaissance paintings in the 
museum. 


“Mother and Child,” . 
by George de Forest Brush 
H. Twachtman by several of his best known} 
works including the famous “The Hemlock 
Pool.” 

Of the Colonial painters, Gilbert Stuart is 
represented by two fine portraits of his Irish 
period, and S. F. B. Morse, John Smibert, 
Washington Allston, and Benjamin West are 
also included. 

The collection of American crafts, lent to 
the Addison Gallery from the Mabel Brady 
Garvan collection of Yale, has many pieces 
of silver made by Paul Revere, who de- 
signed the official seal of Phillips Academy. 

Designed in the Georgian style to blend with 
the rest of the school buildings, the new mu- 
seum contains nine top-lighted galleries, six ex- 
hibition halls, class and lecture rooms and 
offices. The circular entrance hall is decorated 
with a fountain designed by Paul Manship. 

The art committee, which has charge of pur- 4 
chases, is composed of Charles A. Platt, chair-% 
man; Mrs. C. N. Bliss, Thomas Cochran, and 
Robert G. McIntyre, secretary. 


Denver's Annual 


The 37th annual exhibition of the Denver 
Art Museum will open June 1. Any artist in 
the Rocky Mountain region may submit paint- 
ings, sculptures, drawings, lithographs, etchings 
or wood blocks in any number. 

Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the museum, 
writes in the Rocky Mountain News: “Some? 
of the greatest minds in the world of art 
have expressed to me their belief that from 
this section of the United States, where natu-4 
ral surroundings, climate and the vitality of 7 
the people are at their optimum, will come the 
American art of the future, which will take 
its place as the inspiration and standard of § 
national achievement.” 

Because it has been suggested that the opin- 7 
ion of outside artists would be constructive, 
an out of town jury consisting of Bjo. Nor- 
feldt, Boardman Robinson and Gwendolyn 
Waldrop has been chosen. 


Madison Association. Grows 
The Madison (Wis.) Art Association has ex- 
ys this year, including the 
; 1W0 members, the inaugura- 
uon of an annual dinner and the publication 
of a semi-annual bulletin in addition to the 
monthly announcements. Local exhibitions in- 


| cluded the annual show by Madison artists. 











